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HENRY HOLT & CO., 


29 W. 28d St., New York, 378 Wabash Av., Chicago, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
Kingsley’s Elements of Comparative Zoology. 


By J. Srertine Kinestey, Professor in Tufts College. 357 pp., 12mo. $1.20, net. 


Undertakes to combine laboratory work with a statement of principles, and advantage is taken of 
this to emphasize the comparative side of the subject. When the student has answered the questions 
under the headings ‘ Comparisons,” he has a tolerably complete statement of the principal characters of 
the larger groups of the animal kingdom, While the book is, as far as possible, inductive in method, it 
contains all the text-book information necessary for the usual course in the subject, and does not require 
the regular use of acompound microscope. 


Professor D. 8S. Kellicott, of Ohio State University: ‘This book, I have no hesitation in saying, is the 
pest, so far, for high schools.” 


Keigwin’s Elements of Geometry. 


By Ilexry W. Kerawix, Teacher in the Norwich (Conn.) Free Academy. 227 pp., 12mo. 
$1.00, net. 


This little book is a class-book, and not atreatise. It covers the ground required for admission to col- 
lege, and ineludes in its syllabus the stock theorems of elementary geometry. 


1, The early propositions, and a few difticult and fundamental propositions later, are provided at 
length to furnish models of demonstration. 
; 2. The ees of proof aregradually omitted, anda large part of the work is developed from hints, 
diagrams, etc. 

3. The problems of construction are introduced early, and generally where they may soon be used in 
related propositions, 

In general, theaim is that the book shall put before the student — so far as a book can — that aid which 
he needs, and shall leave to the student that work which he had better do for himself. 


NEW EDITION, GREATLY ENLARGED. 
Hall & Bergen’s Text-Book of Physics. 


By Epwin H. Hatt, Asst. Prof. of Physics in Harvard College, and Josern Y. BerGen, Jr., 
Junior Master inthe English High School, Boston. 596 pp., 12mo. $1.25, net. 


The new edition embodies the revised Harvard quantitative experiments, which are most of them 
shortened so as to bring each one within the limits of the ordinary school recitation period. A large num- 
ber of qualitative experiments for the lecture table and of problems has been added. The discussion of 
principles has also been much extended, especially in the direction of showing applications to familiar 
phenomena and processes. 

Frank Rollins of New York Boys’ High School: **A decided improvement on the author’s earlier 
excellent work. Lam glad to see that so wuch has been done to make this book suitable for classes in 
schouls not especially preparing for Harvard University.” 


COOP 


“The Supreme Work 


OF TRAINING THE YOUTH OF THE NATION” 


was the very appropriate and apposite characterization of the teachers’ profession, by 
Dr. Cuarces W. Coreg, Superintendent of Schools, Albany, N. Y., in a recent letter: 
in an educational journal. ‘Chis work demands the best text-books, in line with the 
best modern methods of teaching, and kept up to date. 


Our University Series of School and College Text-Books is « /is¢ of sterling 
merit, constantly and thoroughly revised, and has won the cordial approval of distin- 


guished educators, Write to _us for descriptive Catalogue of our varied list: Maury’s 
Geographies; Readers by Davis and Holmes ; The Standard Literature Series 


(26 nos.) and Haaren's Golden-Rod Books (4 nos.), for Supplementary Reading ; 


Arithmetics and other Mathematical Works of Venable, Sanford, and Nicholson ; 


University Series of Copy-Books, Slant or Vertical; Umiversity Series of Map- 


Studies ; Gildersleeve’s New Latin Grammar, and other Latin Books; or for 
any other information about the list. 


Latest Issues in the Standard Literature Series: 


COOP OOO OO? 


21, LONGFELLOW'S EVANGELINE (Single Number).............. 

DICKENS'S LITTLE NELL 1215 20 
23, IRVING'S KNICKERBOCKER S1ORIES (Single)................. 1219 20 
24 SCOTT'S IVANHOE 20 30 
25, DEFOE'S ROBINSON CRUSOE (Single), Six Illustrations....... 121, 20 


Nore.— Dr. Edward R. Shaw, Dean of the School of Pedagogy, New 
York University, has edited the text of Robinson Crusoe and adapted it for 
Elementary Schools. 


Prof. Edward Everett Hale, Jr., Ph.D., Professor of Rhetoric in Union 
College, Schenectady, N. Y., has supplied critical introductions and notes for Evan- 
geline, Enoch Arden, Lady of the Lake, Sketch-Book, Knickerbocker Stories, and 
* Poems of Knightly Adventure” (including four complete poems, with notes, viz. : 
Tennyson’s “ Gareth and Lynette,”’ Lowell's “ Vision of Sir Launfal,” Macaulay's 
* Horatius,” and Matthew Arnold’s * Sohrab and Rustum”’) (Nearly ready) 


Special Discounts to Schools and Teachers. Correspondence invited, 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Educational Publishers, 
Mention this 43°47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 


of the Journal. 


a 


TEACHING AS BUSINESS. 


Four Addresses by C. W. BARDEEN. 


16mo, pp. 156. Cloth, $1.00; Manilla, 50 cents. 


This gives in one volume the following addresses: (1) THE TEACHER AS HE SHOULD BE 
(New York State Teachers’ Association, Saratoga Springs, 1892). (2) TEACHING As A BUSINESS 
ror Men (National Educational Association, Saratoga Springs, 1885). (3) THE TEACHER'S 
COMMERCIAL VALUE (New York State Association, Saratoga Springs, 1885). (4) FITTinG 
TEACHERS TO PLACES (American Institute of Instruction, Montreal, 1897). 

The first three were published in the years they were delivered, but as the editions are ex- 
hausted and there is still demand for them, these three with the last have been reprinted in large 
type in a handsome volume, forming No. 47 of the Standard Teachers’ Library. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of the price, 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Sixth Edition. 


A GLANCE at the DIFFICULTIES OF GERMAN GRAMMAR. 


Arranged in three tables, viz. : (1) Miscellaneous; (2) Verbs; (3) Conjugation of Verbs. 
COMPILED BY CHARLES F. CUTTING. 


Owing to the inability of a beginner to acquire more than one part at atime, the arrangement of a grammar is 
necessarily fragmentary, which greatly increases the difficulties of the references. | ‘Lhis is one of the chief causes 
of discouragement and the cessation of work when, after months of honest endeavor, a scholar is on the threshol« 


of success. ; 
These Tables have been arranged to meet just this want. The different parts of the grammar have beenco! 


lated with great care and brought together under chief headings, thus localizing the desired information in sections, 
which enable the student af «a lance to find what is wanted. 


Price, 30 cents, postpaid. 
Arranged in folded form in a cover (may easily be mounted on cardboard). 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, AND PUBLISHED BY 


R. JBNEINS, 


851-- 853 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


(Complete catalogue of all publications in foreign languages sent free when desired.) 


7 “Weare entirely satisfied with it.’—Mr. Joseph Hall, Pr. H. Se., Hartford, Conn. — * Have seen no book we would substitute for it.”’- 


Mr. J. F. Kent, Pr. H. Se., Concord, N. H. ——** Have not seen a more satisfactory S. B. Clark, Mil, Acad., Worcester, Mass 

8S. / | much cannot be said in its favor.’—Prof. D. H. Darling, Supt., Joliet, ——* It has given entire satisfaction.”’—Prof. Evan: 

Meserve S EX Books State Se., Ww. Va. — “have not seen its equal, and think it cannot be found.”’—Pro/. Fogg, Co. Supt. Marshall Co., la. — Bette: 

hae adapted than any with which your committee is acquainted.”—Meport of Text-Book Com., Philadelphia. — * We find it perfectly satisfac Fy 
tory as a text-book.’—Mr. John A. O’ Keefe, Pr. H. Sc., Lynn, Mass. ——‘* We regard it as superior as a practical text-book to any with ’ 

es the IN which we are acquainted.”—Charles W’. Hill and forty- one other Boston Masters. 

= MESERVEY’S TEXT-BOOKS meet all the requirements of High and Grammar Schools in an entirely satis- ’ 

factory manner, as evidenced by hundreds of unqualified testimonials. Corresvondence requested. 


Book a Keeping. \ THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 76 Summer St., Boston ; 267 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


a Established 1827. . . . Threescore Years in Market. 
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IVORY SOAP 


> 


Cures Female Weakness, restores 
Health and Vigor. 
All here who have ordered your 
Brace are delighted, and being cured, 
Leannot praise it enough. 


SCHOOL 


{ 
* Ave., N.Y. | found your Brace. had T h th 
| | The Traveler who would thor- 
| 


ains, lung trouble, cramps at month- 
| A GOOD STEEL PEN 


° WHAT A BLESSING! wish my words would help others to 


oughly enjoy his toilet and bath 
must carry half cake in his 


( 


secure the same blessing. 


Why worry overa poor, thin, scratchy steel pen, Mrs, F. H. CURTIS, Meadville, Pa. 


when by asking you may have a good one! ‘Try the Money Refunded if Brace is not Satisfac- . 
i best of all steei pens, A. S. Bants & Co.'s tory. Send for full information. tol et case. 
Natural Body Brace Co., Salina, Kan. } 
MARK, 
ase D. & S. ‘ HOWARD C. RASH, Mer., Box 242, 


P.D. &8.,No. 215, 
“Half Stub." 


P.D. &8.,No.315, 


Palcon."’ 
i All useful varieties. Send for samples. \ © VOSEPH GILLOTTS © JOSEPH GILLOTTS Send for list and prices. 
@ = Correspondence also solici for G 1s 

| A. S. BARNES & CO., Makers, 156 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | VERTICULAR PEN / Supplies. 
1045, VERTICULAR. 1046, VERTIGRAPH. 1047, MULTISCRIPT. 
| THE SICK ROOM COMPANION. The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 

May Save Life. Mukes tue Giving of ary JOSEPH GILLOTT g& SONS........ 91 John Street, New York. 352 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

Medicine Easy and Safe. Child Unuerstands It, 


834xd%-inch Indicator. Shows 

Special opre t 

for ladies. Send Ne in silver 7, O G Ic A S N Q C A Mechanics’ Building, 

2c. stamps for sanple. Address: BOSTON, 

SCHOOL COLLECTION, Monday, Oct. 4th, to Saturday, Oct. 30th, 


0 A.M. -M. 
And other Zoological Specimens for School use. Also, Books on Natural History, ’ M. to 10 P.M., Daily 
MUSIC; Sousa with his Band of fifty soloists; Reeves’ 


Every Teacher Needs One. 1-3] Address all communications to 447 CRAFTS o MA DST NEWTON, MASS. American Band, Salem Cadet Band, East Boston Cadet 


Band, First Regiment Band, Boyle O’Reilly Band. 
We can now seen, the lowest cash price, all “FL 


Y ROD,’—With hunters’ log-cabin “ Leanto,” 


Indian camp, Maine guides, Fishing tackle, Rods, Keels, 


sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 
he “COM BL NATION Aroostook potato exhibit, ete., ete. 
Simplex Duplicator. T all encl arpener (HOUSEHOLD INSTITUTE. cookery tev 
ures b rs. Lincoln, Miss Farmer 8s Barrows, Miss 
They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will | Blackboard Eraser- eaner Wills, Miss Wilson, and others. Continuous attractions 
be sent by express on application to I< VARIETY or BEVELS during the day and evenin 
HIRAM ORCUTT Tlackboard h BAKERS’ DEPARTMENT. Working Exhibit of 
® Ramerest Raston Gleaner Erasers, Cleaner Blackboards, ——— on Bakers’ and Confectioners’ Machinery; bread, cake, and 
The same machine Less dust in Schoolroom, (OMBINATION Pencit SHARPENER you wait. Enormous ovens and knead 
po [ess sore cyes and throat IRISH EX HIBITS.— Souvenirs of Irish Rebelli 
rating FREE EXAMINATION of ail ourWatches, = of '98; ‘Piece of Blarney Stone; Boll from every County 
CASE Less Asthma and lang in Ireland; Laces from Belfast ; Irish Spinning Wheel, 
SCENTS on respect to what weclaiimn them to be. No Gerrer. ss diseases. * * & & & ete. 
LADIES other house’ in the world can sell as > THE AGRICL LTURAL DEI ARTMENT.— A 
cheaply as we can. The case of watch ad- 2 interesting, and pleasing exhibit. 
vertised toway ts beautifully engraved, Replace Brush with Spool of Sand paper and FIVE THOUSAND PRESENTS DAILY. To 
heavily 14 K. gold plated, hunting, stem Pencil bolder and you have the best and quickest 5 ei : the first five hundred women every morning five hun- 
wind ancget. Wiltlast lifetime. Move- PeNcit SHakPENER made dred Souvenir Spoons, Boston Tea Party, 
mentis one of the best made and fully a Paul Revere, Bunker Hill, Old State House, Old South 
ateh Hikes Wis worn out. LARGE, STRONG MacHING, 4,500 articles of value, ranging 
Genutne #40 Solid Gold Watch, : - i Sy rom five to twenty-five cents, given away daily to men, 
We send it by Express, C.0.D,, to anyone, The “COMBINATION,” complete, $5,00 women, and children, with coupon ticket. 
andif satisfactory, you pay agent 68.45 PATENTED, * ERASER-CLEANER, 3.50 ¢ 
charges, otherwise return it, PENCIL SHARPENER, - - 350" Biggest and Best Exposition Ever Held. 
If money with order we pay Vout adres on, pol ADMISSION, 25 CENT 
all express charges and give a beautifu tugs The ______——— I SS N, 2! 
Chain Free, Write whether gent’s or Lord Mfg. Co. 3 
lady's. Order to-day, as watches are ad- a 
lastlong. HOVAL CO., 884 Dearborn St, Chicago, IIL. 45 and 47 Jackson St., chicago 3 Somerset St., Boaton, Masa. 


Post 


OFFICE: 


MANUFACTURED 
165 Devonshire anc 


IN OUR OWN FACTORY, 
26 Arch Streets, 


AT WALPOLE, MASS. 
Boston, 


}E make one style of School Furniture — The Best. This is Chandler policy and principle, too. Time, 
, 3 Experience, Money, and Genius concentrated in the development of Chandler Adjustable Chairs and Desks 
and brought them to perfection. 

We have a vast advantage, also, in owning and operating our own factory —a splendidly equipped plant 
at Walpole, Mass., under the management of an experienced and very skillful superintendent. Every detail of 
the work, in both wood and iron, is looked after with extreme care. This assures not only a saving in expense. 
but freedom from defects of material or workmanship in the finished product. 

Comparison with other makes of School Furniture attests the superiority of the Chandler Chairs and 
Desks. Imitation is an acknowledgment of this superiority. 
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CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . .. , 2.00 a year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 ‘ 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 - 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00a year 
Both papers to one address, © 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - - - Boston, Mass. 


OCTOBER VOYAGING. 


BY ABBY 8. HINCKLEY. 


Hark to the blithe, brisk summons of the breeze ! 
List to the call of birds and tossing boughs! 
Far above fields and forests glide the prows 

Of airy argosies that sail the seas 

Of luminous blue space. Aboard, at ease, 

We drift and dream, for so the day endows 
Our low estate with grandeur,—so allows 

Fetters of flesh to fall away from these 

Escaping spirits. Now October calls 
All souls a-voyaging. Distant heights to climb 
With eyes and hearts uplifted. Seas, sublime, 

To seek on sounding shores. Swift waterfalls 
And large blue lakes and lovely lands to view : 
Sail with the wind and autumn’s radiant crew! 


WE CAN DO WITH SO LITTLE. 


A little work, a little play 
To keep us going—and so good day! 


A little warmth, a little light 
Of love’s bestowing—and so good night! 


A little fun to match the sorrow 
Of each day’s growing—and so good morrow! 


A little trust that when we die 
We reap our sowing! And so—good bye! 
—George Du Maurier. 


° WHAT THEY SAY. 


Joun Dewey: Education is not a preparation for 
life, it is life. 

Fenevon: Children are nice observers, and they 
will often observe your slightest defects. 


C. A. Daniets, Malden: To gaze upon a good pict- 
ure is to open the soul to a silent influence that will 
aid to ripen thought into noble action. 


A. R. Horne, Allentown, Pa.: The new body of 
young men and women in local educational leader- 
ship is impulsive, enthusiastic, influential, as it ought 
to be. 


Dr. Fioyp 8. Muckey: We cannot develop the 
mental faculties by tasks which are disagreeable and 
distasteful, any more than we can develop the body 
by exercises that give pain and discomfort. 


SUPERINTENDENT FREEMAN Putney, G/oucester, 
Mass.: Avoid running to specialties. The tempta- 
tion to do this is always great, particularly if the 
teacher herself is an enthusiast in special branches. 
She is certain to discover kindred spirits, thus mag- 
nifying the temptation; and she must put forth effort 
to guard against surrendering to her likes. The sym- 
metrical whole is so largely dependent upon the 
many-sidedness of the teacher that she cannot afford 
to be partial. 


Tuomas Cartyte: For many years it has been 
one of my constant regrets that no schoolmaster of 
mine had a knowledge of natural history, so far, at 
least, as to have taught me the grasses that grow by 
the wayside, and the little winged and wingless 
neighbors that constantly meet me with a salutation 
which I cannot answer as things are Why didn’t 
somebody teach me the constellations, too, and make 
me at home in the starry heavens which are always 
overhead, and which I don’t half know to this day? 


SCHOOL MAIN THNANCHE. 
COMMITTEE OF TWELVE. 


Reeort or B. A. Hinspate or tHe University oF MICHIGAN FOR THE SuB-COMMITTEE ON 
MAINTENANCE OF RuRAL Scuoo.rs.” 


[EDITORIAL RESUME. | 


The United States government has no proper edu- 
cational function within any state in the union, ‘The 
state government is always the central educational 
authority. Within the states there is a great differ- 
ence regarding local educational government; in New 
England it is always the “town,”’——-except that Ver- 
mont has a county examiner of teachers, and in Mas- 
sachusetts regarding care of truants,—the county is 
nowhere mentioned in New England in school laws. 
In the South and in the far West the town or town- 
ship is rarely mentioned in school laws, the county 
heing uniformly the educational unit. I» the Middle 
States and in the Middle West there are two’ modifica- 
tions of the New England and the Southern idea. 
One set of states has the New York idea, the county 
legislative and executive board is composed of super- 
visors elected by the several townships; another set of 
states has the Pennsylvania system, in’ which the 
county board is composed of commissioners elected by 
the county at large. New England alone magnifies 
the township, and New York and a few states that 
follow her lead incidentally recognize the township, 
but do not magnify it. The purely county system of 
the South and far West has no feature of the town- 
ship system, but in the New England and Middle 
States and in some of the older Western states the 
township has (wo classes of systems as applied to 
schools, the one is the “township unit” and the other 
the “township district.” In the former the township 
itself, as in Massachusetts, is the unit for school sup- 
port and administration. In the latter, as in most of 
the Eastern states, the town is divided into school dis- 
tricts. The school units of the entire United States 
is the county, the township, the township district. 
The term “distriet” is used in various other relations, 
as in the case of Massachusetts, where there are 
“supervision districts,” in which several small towns 
are erouped under one superintendent; or in Pennsy!- 
vania, where, within a township, there is a borough 
district; and in most county states where there are cis- 
tricts within a town for the purpose of building 
schoolhouses. 

REVENUE. 

sv school maintenance is meant the provision and 
support of schools. The educational item in the bud- 
vet of every city, town or county, and state is very 
considerable. The running expenses of the schools 
of the country, so far as can be learned, are about 
$180,000,000 a year, this increasing each year. New 
York expends more than $20,000,000 for schools; 
five states expend more than $10,000,000 and less 
than $20,000,000; seven expend more than $5,000,000 
and less than $10,000,000. 

A city, officially, is “concentration of population 
containing 8,000 people or more of all ages.” At the 
last census there were 443 such cities in the United 
States. These cities in 1894 contained 3,126,659 en- 
rolled pupils, while in the remainder of the country 
there were 10,809,318. The 3,126,659 city pupils 
had $70,000,000 expended upon their- education, 
while the 10,809,000 had but $100,500,000, There 
are many communities of between 4,000 and 8,000 
population that are so concentrated as to have all city 
advantages, and these often expend money for educa- 
tion as freely as the larger places, making the discrep- 
ancy even greater. 

The first problem of the rural school is how to pro- 


vide adequate financial support, that it may be pos- 
sible to have as large quantity of as good quality of 
school privileges, with as good equipment of apparatus 
and books, with as good school and school yard ap- 
pointments, 

The rural districts not only have less money, which 
is raised with greater hardship, but it is much more 
expensive relatively to provide education in rural 
communities. 

The interest and enthusiasm of pupils and teachers 
depend directly upon the number and ability of the 
pupils present. For the majority of children indi- 
vidual instruction, or anything approaching it, is not 
to be commended. Children need the inspiration of 
numbers. Numbers contain ethical value. You ean 
no more make a good school out of a half-dozen pupils 
than you ean make a powerful galvanic battery out 
of a single pair of plates. 

Sections of the country where there are less than 
two to the square mile are officially considered un- 
settled. There are remaining about 2,000,000 square 
miles settled. Of these nearly 600,000, or nearly a 
third, have less than six to the square mile; nearly 
100,000 have from six to eighteen, so that about one- 
half the settled portions of the United States have less 
than eighteen persons of all ages to the square mile, 
Which is thoroughly rural; 700,000 square miles have 
from eighteen to forty-five, which is fairly rural, and 
must be largely agricultural; and less than 250,000 
square miles have more than forty-five. 

In rural communities education must be very poor 
or very expensive, 

The annual cost of the schools of the United States 
in one year is now about $180,000,000, which is twice 
the cost of supporting the national government in any 
one vear before the civil war. 

The proportion of taxpayers—usually men—to the 
number of pupils—six to eighteen years of age—gen- 
erally represents financial ability. In South Carolina 
there are but fifty-five tax payers to 100 pupils, while 
the Western states average 157 to the 100. In Mon- 
tana a tax rate of $5.85 to each taxpayer yields $16 
per pupil, while in Texas $6.55 per taxpayer yields 
but $4.48 per pupil. If Mississippi raised as much 
per taxpayer as Nevada, she would have but a quarter 
part as much per pupil. 

SCHOOL FUNDS. 

Since 1785 there has been a national policy of ap- 
propriating in all new states one thirty-sixth or one- 
eivhteenth part of all public lands for school funds; 
since 1795 the old states, beginning with Connecticut, 
have created similar funds. In 1837 the United 
States made a general appropriation to the states, 
known as the “deposit fund,” and many states set this 
apart fora school fund. A hundred years ago it was 
popularly believed that the schools could ultimately 
he supported by permanent funds. 

It is now generally understood that the only ade- 
quate source of school maintenance is public taxation. 
Publie schools are civic schools, and should be largely 
supported in the same way as other funetions of the 
government. 

No school fund is an unmixed blessing. In many 
cases it is a positive harm, merely relieving from 
healthful taxation. With all the large funds in Texas 
and other states, the entire income from the public 
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school funds of the United States in 1888 was but 
$9,825,000 to more than $122,000,000 by public taxa- 
tion: in 1894—six years—the fund income was re- 
duced to $8,336,000, while nearly $170,000,000 was 
raised by public taxation. New York derives less 
than $300,000 from funds and raises more than $20,- 
000,000 by taxation. Ohio has no larger income 
from educational funds than New York, while Penn- 
svylvania has ne such income. The two latest and best 
movements toward school funds are in Massachusetts, 
where there is an annual appropriation by taxation of 
$100,000 until the fund shall reach $5,000,000, when 
the income will be appropriated to stimulate healthy 
educational sentiment and help genuinely needy com- 
munities and special features of education. 

In 1853 there was an impression, borne out by 
statistics, that Connecticut was suffering seriously 
from her school fund established in 1795. Her taxa- 
tion was less than one-tenth as much per pupil as that 
of most other states, and she paid cut Jess than one- 
third as much. With her fund, the same rate of taxa- 
tion would have enabled her to do three times as much 
as they. She was content to have poorer schools and 
raised less than one-twentieth as much per pupil as 
some of her neighbors. 

Texas is certainly suffering because of her large 
public land school fund. The income is lessening, 
the school demands are increasing, and many com- 
munities refuse to tax themselves to meet the 
changed conditions. | 


PRIVATE GIFTS TO PUBLIC EDUCATION. 


Education has long been a favorite object with 
public benefactors. The vast sums given to endow 
academies, colleges, universities, and various special 
educational institutions show how education attracts 
the great wealth of prosperous and fortunate men and 
Public schools have had all too little benefit 
from this source. Such benefactions should be de- 
voted to desirable building sites, apparatus, libraries, 
art adornment, and special educational attractions. 


women, 


PRINCIPLES OF TAXATION FOR SCHOOLS. 


The whole wealth of the state should be made 
available for educating all the youth of the state. It 
is of the utmost importance that every locality should 
make sacrifices for the education of the children and 
youth of the community, but it is of equal importance 
that they should not be allowed to carry so great a 
burden that the community cannot provide adequate 
support for good schools. 

In 1888-9 public taxation provided 85.9 per cent. 
of all taxes, while in 1894-5 it provided 85.7 per cent. 
Until 1785 each community bore locally the entire 
burden of the support of schools, and even now in 
Massachusetts 98.2 per cent. of all the burden is borne 
by the cities and towns. This was usually feasible 
under old conditions, when towns had few expenses 


se 


and most taxes could be “worked out” on the high- 
ways; but now, when even the highways and bridges 
are made at large local expense, when water, light, 
and public buildings are a heavy tax, and when good 
teachers must be decently paid for a fairly long school 
year, when the building site must be reputable, and 
the schoolhouse must be worthy the times, and must 
he fairly well equipped, it is not probable that any 
small, poor town will support good schools without 
assistance. 

The state could not directly aid towns under the 
old-time tyranny of local pride and fear of “centraliz- 
In 1851 Ohio adopted a constitu- 
tion with a proviso that the state might make provi- 
sion “by taxation,” or otherwise, to assist in securing 
“a thorough and efficient system of common schools 
throughout the state,’ and a state school tax of two 
mills on the dollar was collected and “distributed on 
the basis of school enumeration.” 

North Carolina heads the list of state support, rais- 
ing 83.2 per cent. of the school moneys by the state. 
Massachusetts raises none, except incidentally for 
special purposes. Maine heads the New England list, 

with one-third raised by the state. In the North 
Central states 9.9 per cent. is raised by the state; 


ing tendencies.” 


North Atlantic, 19.4 per cent.; Western, 23 per cent.; 
South Atlantic, 38.1 per cent.; South Central, 48.4 
per cent. : 

The local burden is as a rule too great in the North, 
and it falls with greatest severity upon the rural com- 
munities. Massachusetts expends $7,000,000 in 
cities; New York, $12,723,000; Pennsylvania, $7,745,- 
000; Ohio, $5,097,000; Illinois, $8,110,000. If we 
had the figures covering the centralized large towns, 
they would make the case even stronger. 

The law makes the same general requirements of 
all cities, towns, and township districts. In one Wis- 
cousin county, in one township district, the taxable 
property was $2,860 per pupil, in another in the same 
county it was but $784. One township district had a 
total valuation of but $2,300, while another had 
$1,979,708, and yet the law made the same require- 
ment of both. One township district raised fifty- 
five mills on the dollar for schools, another but half 
a mill, and the district that raised the half mill could 
have paid the fifty-five mills with vastly greater ease 
than the one that did it. The hardship upon the 
poor district was as 100 to 1, and more than that, and 
the sin of it is that the schools were poor even then. 

In Rhode Island it is not uncommon to find two 
township districts in one town, one bearing fourteen 
times as:great a burden and having noticeably poorer 
schools. It is as bad in New York, where in one town 
one township district raised $11.25 per capita for 
schocls, and in another $181.85. It is the same all 
over the country where the township district is the 
unit of revenue. 

The unaccountable thing about it is that the people 
who bear the weight of this injustice are so blinded 
by pride and prejudice that they will not consent to 
have the great wrong righted. 

No figures are obtainable showing the relative 
wealth of cities and rural districts. The nearest ap- 
proach to it is the county average of real estate valua- 
tion. If personal property could be included, there 
would be a vastly greater difference. In Illinois the 
county average ranges from $164 to $1,311 per capita; 
in Pennsylvania, from $187 to $1,049; in Ohio, from 
$266 to $1.562; in New York, from &306 to $1,733; in 
Massachusetts, from $466 to $1,564. Township dis- 
tricts are more unequal in their valuation than towns, 
and towns than counties. 

very step towards the highest taxing unit tends 
to distribute the burden more equally. 

Logic would require that all school moneys should 
he raised by the state, but there is something more im- 
portant than logic, and the greatest good of the great- 
est number necessitates that a reasonable amount of 
the burden be borne by local taxation. It is as im- 
portant that some communities increase the propor- 
tion of local taxes as that others increase the state 
school tax, 

Massachusetis has no state school tax, but she pays 
the salaries and expenses of the “state agents” or 
assistant state superintendents, aids pupils in the 
normal schools, provides for teachers’ institutes, pays 
one-half the salaries of all “district superintendents,” 
pays the high school tuition of pupils living in towns 
whose valuation does not exceed $500,000 and that 
do not maintain a high school, pays, under certain 
conditions, $500 toward the salaries of teachers in the 
poorer towns. Connecticut raises $1.58 for every 
child in the state between the ages of four and 
sixteen. Rhode Island votes from the state treasury 
enough to make the income, together with that from 
the permanent fund, $120,000. New York raises a 
tax on real and personal property such sum as the 
legislature shall annually or biennially determine. 
New Jersey is at the head of the Northern states, rais- 
ing by state tax $5 a year for each child from five to 
eighteen. Pennsylvania raises $5,500,000 annually. 
Ohio raises one mill on the dollar. Indiana raises 
eleven cents on $100 of taxable property, and Ken- 
iucky twenty-two cents on $100. Michigan has a 
compulsory local school tax, requiring each township 
district to raise at least one mill on the dollar, but it 


is expended locally. Michigan also levies a specific 


edueational tax on certain corporations, railroads, 
ete. Nebraska has a levy and assessment of not more 
than one and a half mills on the dollar. California 
raised in 1896 $2,320,270 by direct state tax, which, 
added to her state poll tax, collateral inheritance tax, 
and income from the school fund, made $9.43 for each 
child in the state. She is required to raise enough to 
carry the total to $7, and she always goes far beyond 
the requirement. Each county is required by the 
state to raise at least $6 per child. The total county 
educational tax cannot be more than fifty cents on 
$100. 
DISTRIBUTION OF STATE SCHOOL FUNDS. 


From the admission of Ohio, 1803, to Arkansas, 
1£36, congress gave each township in the new state 
640 acres of land for the perpetual use of schools, the 
title being vested in the legislature. From the ad- 
mission of Michigan, 1837, to Utah, 1895, congress 
gave the common school lands to the state as a unit, 
‘ather than to the township. This resulted in con- 
solidated state school funds. Since the admission of 
California, 1850, each new state has had 1,280 acres 
for each township as a common school fund. 

Maine distributes her school fund according to the 
number of children from four to twenty-one years; 
Connecticut uses the ages four and sixteen; Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, and Kentucky dis- 
tribute on the same general basis. Vermont appor- 
tions her state tax according to the number of legal 
schools maintained, New Hampshire according to the 
number of pupils who have attended school not less 
than two weeks in the preceding year. Massachu- 
setts endeavors to help most the towns that need it 
most. A town of less than $500,000 valuation gets 
$275 from the school fund regardless of the number 
of children, of pupils, or of schools; between $500,000 
and $1,000.000, $200; between $1,000,000 and $2,- 
000,000, $100; between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000, 
but $50. <A portion of the school fund is also dis- 
tributed among the small towns in proportion to the 
ratio of the town’s school tax to its total tax. 
Rhode Island assigns $100 to every school in a town- 
ship, provided no township shall receive more than 
$1,500. The remainder is distributed in proportion 
to the children between the ages of five and fifteen. 

California distributes the state school moneys to the 
counties on the basis of children between the ages of 
five and seventeen. The county superintendent dis- 
tributes all state and county moneys to the school dis- 
tricts, cities, and towns on the basis of the teachers to 
which it is entitled, receiving $500 for each teacher, 
except when a school has less than twenty pupils, in 
which case it can receive but $400. If a school has 
less than ten pupils, it lapses as a fund-receiving 
school. 

New York has a complicated method of distribu- 
tion,—the state superintendent sets aside the salaries 
of the district superintendents; to every incorporated 
village of 5,000 population, or more, and to every 
union free school district of like population, “which 
employes a competent superintendent,” $800; to 
every city having more than one member of the state 
assembly, $500 for each additional member; to the 
school libraries; to Indians on reservations; to each 


.township district that has maintained a school, $100 


for each teacher; the remainder is divided among the 
counties according to their population. 

New Jersey raises a state tax of $5.00 for each child, 
five to eighteen, raised by each county. Ten per 
cent. of this is known as the “reserve fund,” to be ap- 
portioned by the board of education at its discretion 
to the counties. The remaining ninety per cent. is 
divided among the counties in proportion to their 
contribution. The counties distribute this money as 
follows: $200 for each teacher who has taught nine 
months. The remainder is divided on the basis of 
children, five to eighteen; provided that no township 
district shall receive less than $275 nor more than 
$375. 

Minnesota and Michigan allow each township dis- 
trict to appropriate the income from the required mill 
tax as it sees fit. Minnesota has a permanent school 
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fund, the income of which is distributed on the basis 
of the number of pupils who have attended school 
forty days or more in the township district. In ad- 
dition to this, graded schools with not less than three 
departments of required standard receive $200, and 
there are in the state eighty-five high schools that re- 
ceive $400 each. The funds for these last two appro- 
priations are raised by a general tax. The state also 
gives $500 to any high school that gives designated 
elementary normal instruction. Wisconsin pays 
from the state treasury one-half the expense of ap- 
proved high schools, and $250 to any high school that 
has approved manual instruction. 

From all this it appears (1) that school moneys 
should not be distributed according to a school cen- 
sus, enrollment, or attendance, since it cost as much to 
keep up a school of twenty as one of forty pupils. and 
there is no justice in giving one twice as much as the 
other. Of two towns, one of 400 and one of 200 
pupils, it is as unjust to give the one twice as much as 
the other, and because this works in favor of compact 
communities and graded as against rural schools. (2) 
The most equitable distribution is by fixed sums. Al- 
though apparently complicated, the most equitable 
distribution is that of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
New York, New Jersey, and California. 

The chief objection is that if the unit is the teacher, 
as in New York, or the district, as in Rhode Island and 
New Jersey, there is a temptation to multiply schools 
and intensify the evil of small rural schools. Cali- 
fornia avoids this danger. (3.) The state should 
not be taxed for the schools to distribute the money 
on enumeration of children, pupils, or population, 
but solely for wise distribution by schools or teachers 
and with wise safeguards. (4.) The Massachusetts 
system of basing it on the low valuation needs some 
other method of discriminating regarding the neces- 
sities of the communities. (5.) State aid should be 
so adjusted as to encourage independently good sala- 
rics, good provision and care of school buildings, 
good school equipment of books and appliances. 

New York, Texas, and Ohio tax railroads, tele- 
graphs, and long-distance telephone lines for the 
schools, but unwisely and unjustly distribute this to 
the towns through which they run. 

In Nebraska all public high schools, properly 
equipped with teachers, are open to all children of 
the state, except that a pupil going from a town with- 
out a high school must attend the one nearest his resi- 
dence, the county paying fifty cents a week for the 
tuition of pupils attending from out of town. 

Massachusetts is the only state that makes high 
school provision compulsory. Every town of 4,000 
inhabitants or 500 families must maintain a high 
school, and in the case of smaller towns that have no 
high schools towns may pay their tuition in other 
high schools, and if the town valuation is less than 
$500,000, the state will pay it. High school tuition 
is wholly free to every qualified pupil in the state. 

SCHOOL ORGANIZATION IN RURAL TOWNS. 

‘Township districts should be everywhere abolished 
and the schools of a township should be under a sin- 
gle hoard, elected by the town at large. The school- 
houses should be built by the township. This will 
tend to reduce the number of schools, to unify the 
length of term, to equalize the equipment, to secure 
better supervision, to get better persons to serve on 
the school board, to give longer tenure to teachers, to 
avoid local friction resulting from pride, prejudice, 
and jealousy. 

The township district system was al one time 
almost universal. In Maine, New Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetts, and New Jersey it has been wholly swept 
In Rhode Island and Connecticut the town- 


away. 
township system 


ship system is permissive. The 
exists in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana. _ It is per- 
missive in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and the upper pen- 
insula of Michigan. 

In Massachusetts the school board consists of three 
members. or some multiple of three, one-third being 


elected each year, for three years, by the town at 


large. In New Jersey the board consists of 3, 5, or 9, 


as the town may elect. In Ohio each township dis- 
trict elects a member of the town board, which con- 
sists of as many members as there are township dis- 
tricts. In Indiana one trustee manages the schools of 
the whole town, but he has an assistant from each 
township district. 

The township organization is such a vast improve- 
ment over the township district organization that the 
conservative opposition thereto is unaccountable, es- 
pecially since the opposition always comes from those 
to be most benefited by the change. The township 
is sufficiently Democratic. In Ohio in 1875, 15,087 
teachers were directed by 35,000 members of school 
boards. 

Texas presents the worst organization in its “com- 
munity” system, permitting, as it does, those having 
control of children of school age residing in one of 
the “community counties” (thirty-five out of 250) to 
unite into a free-school community, claiming the 
benefits of the available school funds of the county. 
It matters not how few petition, whether the peti- 
tion be genuine or not, nor how large the school, 
“a petition” is all that is required, and the county 
judge has no option but to grant the funds for one 
The community has no right to raise any more 
The only redeeming 
community 


year. 
money for school purposes. 
feature so far as these “thirty-five 
counties” are concerned is the fact that the com- 
munity plan is losing ground and bids fair to be 
abandoned by the people themselves. 

In the South the township is unknown. ‘The same 
is true in some parts of the West. In such cases the 
county should be the unit of school government. It 
is very difficult to establish such a system. The only 
approximately perfect county organization is in 
Georgia. Richmond county, with Augusta as the 
large town, has an almost ideal county system, the 
rural districts faring as well as the urban. Where 
practicable the county unit is desirable. 

CONSOLIDATION BY TRANSPORTATION, 

Wherever practicable there should be such a con- 
solidation of rural schools as will diminish the num- 
ber of schools and bring together at advantageous 
points the pupils who are now divided and scattered 
among the isolated schools. There may be more than 
one consolidated school in the township, or a con- 
solidaied school may provide for rural districts of 
more than one town. 

Small schools are the curse of the rural districts. 
Wisconsin had in 1893 183 schools of not more than 
five pupils on the average; 858 more of not more than 
ten; while 2,481 had not more than twenty; or, in all, 
3,522 schools with not more than twenty. ‘This was 
three-fifths of all the school districts in the state. 

Small schools mean frequent changes of teachers 
Calhoun county, Michi- 
342. different 


and always poor teachers. 
gan, in one recent year, employed 
teachers for 158 positions, which meant a change, on 
the average, of every teacher during the school year 
and several that average changing twice. When we 
consider how short the school year is in such a county, 
we see that it really means that the children do not 
go to the same teacher more than twelve or fourteen 
wecks. The older counties change teachers more fre- 
quently than the new. 

in New York there were in 1894 2,983 schools with 
an average attendance of less than ten pupils, and 
15 In Vermont in 1893 
there were 153 schools with six or less. In Maine 
there are more than 1,000 schools with an entire en- 


7,529 with less than twenty. 


rollment of less than ten each. 

Massachusetts led the way in consolidating by 
transportation in 1869, when the legislature author- 
ized any town in the commonwealth to raise money 
by taxation to enable the school committee, in its dis- 
cretion, to provide for the conveyance of pupils to and 
from the public schools at public cost. The towns 
were already empowered to build schoolhouses wher- 
ever needed. Probably the first town to act under 
the law of 1869 was Quincy, that in 1874 transported 
pupils from the Crane school, Germantown district, 
to the Coddington school, in the centre of the town. 


The Crane schoolhouse was dilapidated. The school 
board’s report at the time says: “Isolated and small, 
classification was impossible, emulation unfelt, and 
enthusiasm absent. ‘Ten children ranged from the 
primer to the proper studies for the nigh school. 
The most conscientious teacher soon lost hope and 
energy. The board was profoundly dissatisfied with 
the backwardness and lethargy of the school, but was 
unable to assign the fault to the pupils or to the 
The cost for 


Arrange- 


teacher, who in desperation resigned.” 
these ten children was $560, or $56 each. 
ments were made with two men to transport all the 
children of the district to the centre of the town, 
When good school privileges were available there were 
seventeen pupils in the district who attended regu- 
larly, and made much greater progress. This neces- 
sitated no extra cost for teachers in the Coddington, 
and the cost of transportation was $420, or $25 each, 
less than half the cost per pupil of the “small, un- 
graded, remote, isolated, poor school.” 

By the year 1889 the cost for transporting pupils in 
the state as a whole was $22,118, the next year it in- 
creased $1,927; the next year, 1891, $6,508; 1892, 
$8,078; 1893, $11,864; 1894, $12,027; 1895, $12,991; 
1896, $15,428. In 1896 the cost of transportation 
of children from the rural districts in Massachusetts 
was $91,136, an increase in seven years of $69,028, 
or more than 300 per cent., and, as has been here 
shown, this was a uniform increase. 
more expensive and usually less expensive. In 1894 
New Jersey passed a law of the same kind, and Ohio 
is inaking a similar experiment. Great possibilities 
of improvement lie along this line. 


THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL AT LOWELL 


BY H. M. 


In following the history of the growth of England’s 
manufacturing towns, one traces, along with the en- 
ergy and activity that vitalizes such municipalities, a 
certain which feels that 
knowledge must go hand in hand with power. The 
big centres of Manchester and Sheffield were not only 
the hotbeds of reform in practical enfranchisement; 
freedom of vote was but one of a number of claims to 
rights. A better system of education for the younger 
generation was, of necessity, a matter of consideration 


instinetive intelligence 


with untutored radical as well as with scholarly re- 
former. Over the whirring spindles of Birmingham, 
or beside the quiet looms of Thrums, the working 
people of Great Britain discussed the advantages and 
disadvantages of public instruction, with a far greater 
intensity than any other class of workmen. The 
farmer, the miner, alike, have been lethargie in this 
agitation and reform when compared with the mill 
operative, who wove the thread of suffrage into the 
warp and woof of his cloth. 

But is was slow work in the conservative mother 
country, Not until the ’seventies, when to the glory 
of Gladstone his government took up the problem, 
did a real reform begin. 

With the New England activity a greater freedom 
was given at an earlier date, and the bigger chance to 
develop reforms was grasped by a set of men whose 
surroundings had tended to quicken thought and 
action, and whose foresight and judgment were at 
least equal to the Englishman’s. 

The mill districts along the Merrimac have proved 
this in the early history of their growth. And in no 
one locality was the question of education so rapidly 
developed as in Lowell, where, in the *twenties, public 
schools were built as fast as operatives arrived with 
their families to work in the factories. 

A mill city cannot be a literary centre. 
raphies of the men who have made the manufactur- 


The biog- 


ing towns do not impress one with quiet culture, or 
with artistic grace. It is the colleve town, the resi- 
dent suburban village, the cosmopolitan metropo- 
lis, which may claim real culture. But an 
equivalent strength is given to a city of spindles, and 
a practical sense of rights and intelligence, which 
compensates for the want of greater intellectuality. 
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Tn Lowell’s growth this theory has been emphatic- 
ally marked. Although no great exponent of the 
literary world has been among her men, vet from the 
davs when Dr. Theodore Edson, in 1822. established 
the first school until the present regime of public 
instruction, a peculiarly able set of educationalists 
have worked for the city. diligently and enthusias- 
tically; winning from their work practical results in 
citizenship, and for themselves the name of original 
and thorough schoolmen. 

With such a stable foundation and reputation, it is 
not strange that the legislature of 1894 gave to Lowell 
the honor of holding a state normal school. Such an 
honor ought to be counted not only a change for the 
future, but a mark of respect for the past. At least, 
unless party politics represents the highest motives 
and greatest influence in these days, the citizens of 
Lowell have reason to consider a state institution a 
matter of personal regard from the commonwealth to. 
its daughter city. 

And, in its turn, the promise of the institution to 
the city is a broad and responsible promise. The 
spirit of the new education demands an output from 
the new state normal school which shall carry with 
it material results, furthering the practical svstems of 
instruction, and leaving an impress upon the people 
at large. Great benefit must accrue from such a cen- 

.tre. Years ago it was deemed wiser to place educa- 
tional and collegiate institutions away from the 
beaten tracks of the business world; it has been only 
within the past decade that the advantages of city life 
have been acknowledged to equal, if not to exceed, the 
disadvantages. Nowhere in New England is the op- 
portunity more promising for a so-called “educational 
plant” than in Lowell. With nearly fifty schools in 
active operation, the normal system will have “prac- 
tice-work” and “model-school” at immediate com- 
mand. The kindergarten method will govern the 
spirit of its werk from beginning to end, giving as it 
does thoroughness and enthusiasm in objective train- 
ing, both in the classroom and in out-of-door life. 
Indeed, in that particular line of work, Lowell has al- 
ready become successful, and the further assistance 
which the state institution offers to the city board of 
education will establish an unusual kindergarten syvs- 
tem throughout all the schools. In connection with 
the course of study to be pursued at the normal school 
full scope will be given to lines of work in manual 
training, models being constructed by the pupils with 
hand tools, which shall form a progressive series of ex- 
ercises, illustrating and assisting in the work itself. 
The making of working drawing from these objects 
will add interest to the course. The Sloyd-system, 
wood-working, and carving are to be introduced as 
fast as a demand arises for such courses. Sewing and 
cooking lessons are to be counted among the impor- 
tant branches to be taught. 

In fact, it is the intention of the board of education 
to equip laboratory and workshop with the best ap- 
pliances and materials that can be procured. This 
spirit of advanced industrial art will materially affect 
the growth of the already established manual training 
department of the Lowell high school, and it should, 
indirectly at least, affect the adult work which is 
heing developed at the textile school. 

The very fact that these courses are to have proper 
consideration at the normal school will further the 
co-educational nature of the institution. Young 
men will appreciate the advantages offered, and to- 
gether with their sister teachers they wiil respond to 
the eall. 


heeause of the mental friction which comes through 


setter work will, in the end, be effected, 


a wholesome co-educational spirit. In connection 
with male students, one point should be emphasized 
Which is net clearly understood by most non-normal 
graduates. There are scholarships at the Lawrence 
scientific school at Harvard University for graduates 
of normal schools, and at is the desire of the faculty 
and hoard of visitors of the Lowell institution that 
this privilege be recognized, and that the graduating 
teachers avail themselves of sueh an opportunity. | 

Not that a collegiate course is to-day demanded as 


a necessary supplement to normal training, although 
there are colleges which admit graduates from normal 
schools upon certificates. On the contrary, it has 
heen recently demonstrated that even the college- 
bred man must, perforce, get into touch with the 
normal spirit of methods if his work in the educa- 
tional world is to be successful, and in looking 
through our best training schools we find it not un- 
usual to count the collegian among the normal stu- 
dents. The courses, as planned by the Massachusetts 
board of education, will be carried out in the cur- 


riculum, with the design of the normal school con- . 


stantly in mind, which is to prepare pupils for the 
work of organizing, governing, and teaching the pub- 
lic schools of the commonwealth. 

The prescribed general two-vears’ course covers the 
branches of psychology, history of education, princi- 
ples of education, methods of instruction and disei- 
schocl organization, school laws of Massachu- 
setts, and methods of teaching. 

The main hall of the second story is a spacious 
assembly room, and the citizens of Lowell will have 
wnple opportunity to enjoy its hospitality during the 
coming years. A course of free lectures has been 
planned by the board of visitors and the principal, 
which will be so conducted as to give “talks” on a 
variety of subjects from the best educationalists and 
“literary laymen.” Not only a handsome building, a 
broad and advanced curriculum, and a strong corps of 
teachers have been arranged by the state committee, 


FRANK F. COBURN, PRINCIPAL LOWELL NORMAL SCHOOL. 


but already an atmosphere of quickened interest in 
education has been created, which is being felt as an 
indirect influence with the citizens of Lowell. And 
not alone will this influence be recognized in the city; 
the whole northwestern portion of Massachusetts is a 


field open to the atmosphere of such an institution. 
The suburban towns, the villages still farther out of 
the reach of large centres, must, in time, be brought 
into touch with the active power at work through the 
hormal school. The big network of eleetries and 
railroads that cross and reeross the country north of 
the old Middlesex canal bed mike easy access to this 
new educational source. An opportunity has been 
given into the very hands of the youth of Middlesex 
county. Another ten vears must see changes for the 
better in the system of education. It has been the 
earnest desire of the hoard of visitors, George H. Con- 
lev and Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, who, together with 
the principal, Frank F. Coburn, have the management 
of the Lowell normal school, that the school building 
should be in readiness for work in early October. Al- 
though this ambition has been impossible as a whole, 
the schoolrooms absolutely necessary for recitations 
ind practical work have been properly finished and 
the vears course of study will begin on or near the 
fourth of October. | 

The stall of teachers who have been appointed by 
the state hoard of education are as follows: Hugh J. 
Molloy, A. M.. physies and mathematics: he is now 
principal of the John K. Tarbox grammar school of 


Lawrence, and for ten years was principal of the 
Randolph high school, that town being his birthplace; 
he isa graduate of Boston College and a post-graduate 
of St. Francis Xavier College of New York. Miss 
Mabel Hill, history and civics; she has been teach- 
ing in St. Mary’s school, Concord, N. H. Miss Laura 
A. Knott, English; she has been a professor in the 
Minnesota normal schools, and is a graduate of Vassar 
and an M. A. graduate, with high honors, from Rad- 
cliffe. Miss Anna W. Deveraux, kindergarten, from 
the Lowell schools; and Mrs. Adelia M. Parker, geog- 
raphy, transferred from the Framingham normal 


school. 


BROOKLINE LOCAL HISTORY. 


Brookline, Mass., 8S. T. Dutton, superintendent, has 
a thirty-page pamphlet history of the town which is 
studied by the pupils in connection with their geog- 
raphy. It treats of the physical features, geology, 
settlement, separation from Boston, old buildings, 
history, main thoroughfares, and transportation, 
slavery in town, Brookline in the Revolution, the 
town in the Civil war, government of the town, with 
ceneral references regarding the town history, of 
which there are twenty-four. True, this town has an 
unusually interesting geography, geology, and history, 
hut any town has enough interest in each direction to 
make it worth while to follow the example of Brook- 
line, 


QUESTIONS FOR THE STUDY OF KING 
LEAR.—(IIL) 


BY F. W. LEWIS. 

Act 1. Scene IIL. What causes Goneril’s resent- 
ment of her father’s actions? Who is largely to 
blame for them? Is she rightfully indignant? 
What seems to be the relation between her and her 
steward? What indication have we of the character 
of the steward? What is the purpose of this scene? 
What do we anticipate? 

Scene IV. What does Kent’s attempt — to 
serve Lear in disguise show of his character, 
of his feeling for Lear? What does Lear’s order in 
line eight show? Where does he first show that he 
regrets giving up his kingdom? Does Lear show 
inore charity for Goneril than he did for Cordelia? 
What does this show? How else does he show that 
he repents his treatment of Cordelia? What does the 
lool’s feeling for Cordelia show ? 

2. Is Kent’s treatment of the steward in harmony 
with the character of a gentleman and a nobleman? 
In harmony with his feeling toward the steward? 
In harmony with his disguise? — Is it wise, considering 
Lear's present position? What is the drift of most of 
the Fool's speeches? Is his desire to comfort or to 
excite Lear? What effect do they have on Lear? On 
Goneril? Where is his satire most keen? What is 
his character intellectually? Morally? 

3. Lines 216 and the following. Is Lear quite 
sane here? Where have we seen the first hint of his 
unsoundness of mind? Is he reasonably patient with 
Goneril’s accusations? What really lies at the bot- 
tom of his passion? How is it shown? Is the diffi- 
culty between Lear and his daughter a natural one 
under the circumstances? What does Lear's impre- 
cation upon Goneril show of his condition of mind? 
(h) Of his feeling as to the worst punishment for a 
woman?  (c) Of his parental affection? What does 
(Goneril’s reception of it show of her character? 

1. What seems to be Albany’s character here? 
Ilas he been kept at all in the dark? Why? 

5. Is the determination to go to Regan wise? — Is 
it natural? Why? What does the Fool think of it? 
Whom does Lear mean when he says, “I did her 
wrong”? What is the author's purpose thus 
bringing Cordelia frequently to mind? 

_ 6. Why does Lear fear madness? Is this common 
incoming insanitv? How is the Fool’s talk adapted 
to soothe him? How to rouse him? Is the Fool's 
treatment on the whole wise? What feeling prompts 
ity How old is the Fool? Why does Lear eall him 
Boy? 
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ANSWERS TO A BOUQUET OF GOLDENROD. 
[See issue of September 30.] 


(3) J. G. Whittier. 
(4) Julia Anna Wolcott. 
(5) W. C. Bryant. 


(1) Luey Larcom. 
(?) Celia Thaxter. 


SEEDS. 


study carefully a bean pod and its beans. 

Iescribe the pod in its external aspects, as to size, 
form, color, and other physical peculiarities. Make 
» drawing of the pod. 

(pen the pod and note how it opens, the “sutures” 
and valves. 

study one bean. Note how it is attached to the 
pod. 

Peal off covering of seed. 

Into how many parts does the bean separate? 

Study carefully the embryo, examining its parts 
under the microscope. 

(ompare each of the following with the bean:— 


Red Maple. Peas. 
Silver Maple. lax, 
Norway Maple. Indian Corn. 


Ash. Oats. 
Four-o’ clock. Barley. 
Castor-oil. Sunflower. 


Terms used in describing surfaces of seeds:— 


Margined or marginate. 
Winged or alate. 
Smooth or glabrous. 
Wrinkled or rugose. 
Striate or ribbed. 
teticulate or veined. 
Punctuate or dotted. 
Alveolate. or pitted. 
Tubereulate or tubercled. 


PEBBLES.—(1.) 


BY FRED L. CHARLES, 
Author of ‘‘How to Read a Pebble.” 


Little pebble by the 
shore, 

Tell me all thy journeys 
o'er: 

; oe Tell me of the storm and 
strife 

Of a_pebble’s restless 

life. 

Rudely cast upon the 

sand 

By the billows, does the land 

Offer thee a place of rest, 

Or lovest thou the water best? 

Do the wavelets in the night 

Sing to thee of their delight, 

In the quiet of that hour, 

When the storm hath spent his power? 

Da the breezes, blowing blue, 

Whisper softly unto you 

As they stoop to kiss the sand, 

Happy to have reached the land? 

Thou dost owe thy rounded form 

To the beating of the storm. 

In the oft-repeated shock 

Of the wave against the rock 

As the countless aeons roll, 

Thou hast gained thy perfect whole, 

Buffeted 'twixt shore and sea, 

Till at last I set thee free. 


Full oft shall I, when by the sea 

Of Life’s untamed activity 

Myself, like thee, am tempest-tost, 

Recall what thy perfecting cost; 

And then, when on the sands of Time 

He walks who formed the plan sublime, 

May |, though storms around me beat, 

Be found by Him, like thee, complete. 

the study of nature the beginner is wont to seek 
e rare and the wonderful, to pass [yy the com- 
objects that contribute to his every-day experi 
in the quest of soniething unique. ‘To own a 
lion of freaks is too often his ambition, rather 
obtain a working museum and a_ practical 
of his own environment. 
en this preliminary stage has been successfully 


passed through, and the “curiosity” fever allaved, 
there comes a new enlightenment. Each lowly object 
in the week-day world around him claims the fullest 
exercise of his newly-awakened powers. A blade of 
grass, a snow-flake, a wave-worn stone, or an earth- 
worm in its burrow,—in studying any one of these we 
are led into a more just appreciation of the author of 
them all. 

Let us, then, so guide the youthful mind that it 
may learn to know and love the near-at-hand and 
common-place, to look for beauty everywhere, and to 


find 


. .. tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 


If we will but direct our attention to the pebbles 
which we find so plentiful in our rambles by the 
waters side, or over hill and meadow, we may read 
many a story of travel and adventure, and many a 
fascinating history will be made known to us, of the 
times when the little rounded stone before us had 
not yet attained its beautiful form, or reached its 
present resting place. 

If it be a lake or ocean pebble, whence did it come? 
What brought it to this place? Of what is it com- 
posed? What agency has worked it into this finished 
form? What is its destiny? Tf the pebble has been 
gathered from a river bed, how does it differ in size 
and form and smoothness from specimens found 
farther up stream, and how from its down-stream 
cousins? What route does it travel, and when will 
its journey end? What accidents may befall it on 
the way? What is the secret of the motive power? 

Or it may be that we have found the pebble in the 
open field, or in a gravel pit, apart from any water. 
What a wonderful story this stone could tell us, if we 
but knew its language! It might tell of snow, and 
ice, and glacier, of ice-berg, torrent, and flood, of ages 
of grinding and crushing in icy darkness, in its long, 
slow journey southward. Perchance, during its long 
struggle with the rocks beneath and the ice above, it 
has been worn flat upon one side, or scratched ‘and 
grooved with wounds not yet erased by the healing 
action of the water. 

Thus the pebbles which we pass unnoticed, or 
which we toss carelessly into the water, would, if 
thoughtfully examined, lead us far into the realms of 
geography and geology, and give new zest to those 
and other studies. In kindergarten or in college they 
will well reward the student. He is a good scientist 
who has learned all that a pebble may teach him, 


PERCENTAGE.—I1. 


{1. appeared in the issue of June 24. | 
What per cent. of 12 is 2? 3? 4? 6? 8? 9? 10? 
What per cent. of 5 is 8? 5? 
What per cent. of 24 is 2? 3? 4? 6? 8? 12? 14? 15? 
18? 21? 
What per cent. of 72 is 6? 9? 18? 24? 30? 42? 27? 


45? 564? 48? 


Two is 50% of what? 25°, ? 20? 33}? 16%? 124? 81? 

In the above example for 2 substitute in turn, 3, 4, 5, 6, 

Twelve is 75°, of what’ 6627 407 607 

In the above example for 12 substitute 24, 36, 48, 64. 

What is 25’, of 12? 50°)? 331? 163? 8}? 

In the above for 12 substitute 24, 56, 48, 60, 72. 

What is 66 of 9? 12? 15? 18? 21? 24? 27? 38? 


39? 42? 

What is 371° of 167 24? 32? 4007 4807 560? 640? 

In the above for 374 substitute 62} ; then substitute 87}. 

What is 8319 of 180% 2407 360? 4207 480? 540? 

If goods cost $25 and sell 20°. advance, they sell for } more 
than the cost, or $5 advance, or $50. 

If goods cost $24 and sell for 50°, advance, what is the sell- 
ing price? 33)? 163% 12)? 8h? 87)? 
G24? 83}? 

If goods cost $36 and sell at a loss of 25°,, the selling price 
will be a fourth less, or 836 9=$27. 

If goods cost S48 and sell at a loss of 50°,, what is the selling 
price? 25°,2 331? 16g? 8)? B87}? 

In the above for 48 substitute 120, 240, 360, 640, 720. 

If goods sel! for $24 and gain 20°,, they sell for } more than 
the cost. hence they sell for ¢ of the cost. If $24 is ¢, ! is 84, 
is S20. 

What is the cost if goods sell for $36 at 50° advance? 


19)? 


For $36 substitute $120, $240, $480, $720. 

What is the cost if goods sell for $28 at 163% advance? 

What is the cost if goods sell for $44 at 834° advance? 
374? 

What is the cost if goods sell for $35 at advance of 25%; ? 
66%? 83)? 621? 

For $35 substitute $150, $250, $750, $550. 

If goods sell for $18, at a loss of 25%, they sell for a fourth 
less than cost, or } of cost. Then 18 is }, } is $6, 4 is $24. 

What is cost if goods sell for $24 at aloss of 50°? 25? 334? 

For $24 substitute $120, $240, $360, $680. 

If goods cost $40 and sell for $48, there isa gain of $8 which 
is or ¢ or 

If goods cost $32 and sell for $36, what is the per cent. 
of gain? If they sell for $40? $48? 

If goods cost $36 and sell for $40? $45? $42? $39? 

If they cost $25 and sell for $30? $35? $40? $45? 

If they cost $24 and sell for 836? $32? $27? $26? 

If they cost $120 and sell for $130? $140 $150? 8160? 

If goods sell for $40, which is 20°, less than cost, they sell for 
a fifth less than cost, then $40 is 4, 4 is 8, 3 is $48 and the goods 
cost S48. 

If they sell for $45, which is 163 less? 374°)? 

If they sell for $24, which is 25°, less? 20°,? 33}? 

If eggs are 25 cents a dozen, 12 dozen would cost } of 100 
times 12, since 25 is } of 100, } of 1200 is 300. The eggs would 
cost therefore $3.00, 

For 12 substitute 16, 20, 24, 280, 320, 360. 

If knives are 50 cents apiece, what would a dozen cost? (4 of 
1,200 or 86.00). 14 knives? 16? 18? 120? 240? 

If pencils are 334 cents a dozen, what will 8 dozen cost? 
12? 14? 15? 16? 

If eggs are 163 cents a dozen, what will 5 dozen cost? 
6? 11? 12? 40? 31? 41? 51? 

If asparagus is 124 cents a head, what will 7 cost? 8? 10? 
11? 9? 6? 120? 

Add 50°, and 25°? 16% and 334; 124 and 374; 84 and 163; 
334 and 25; 50 and 334; 25 and 124; 50 and 25 and 124. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE OF THE COLO- 
NIAL PERIOD. 


Washington Irving. 
“The Sketeh Book.” 
“Knickerbocker’s History of New York.” 
“Life of Christopher Columbus.” 
“Life of Washington.” 
William Cullen Bryant. 
“Thanatopsis.” 
‘Lines to a Water-Fowl.” 
“The Song of Marion’s Men.” 
“Ode for the Burial of Abraham Lincoln.” 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
“The Courtship of Miles Standish.” 
‘‘Hiawatha.” 
“Evangeline.” 
“Paul Revere’s Ride.” 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
“The Last Leaf.” 
“The One-Horse Shay.” 
“The Chambered Nautilus.” 
“The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 

John Greenleaf Whittier. 

“Snow Bound.” 

“Barbara Frietchie.” 

“John Brown of Ossawatomie.”’ 
“Laus Deo.” 

Edgar Allan Poe. 
“The Bells.” 

“The Raven.” 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
“The Conduct of Life. 
“American Civilization.” 

*‘Nature.”’ 

James Russell Lowell. 

“The Vision of Sir Launfal.” 
“The Biglow Papers.” 
“Essays.” 

James Fenimore Cooper. 
“Leather-Stocking Tales.” 

“The Spy.” 

Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

“The House of the Seven Gables.” 
“The Marble Faun.’’ 
John Lathrop Motley. 
“The Dutch Republic.” 
“The United Netherlands.” 

William H. Prescott. 

“History of the Conquest of Peru.” 
“History of the Conquest of Mexico.” 


” 


Francis Parkman. 
“The Jesuits of North America.” 
“Old Regime in Canada.” 
“The Discovery of the Great West.” 
“Montealm and Wolfe.” 
Conspiracy of Pontiac.” 
Outline Study of United States History. 
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Harvard is 262 years old. 

A sarcastic teacher takes great risks. 

The slate appears to have left the school for good. 
It is well. 

A pupil is not entitled to the major part of a 
teacher's time because he is stupid. 

In Mngland a child can leave school “for good” 
at eleven years if she has passed the examinations. 

England has a very large child: population, 
7,536,000 out of a population of 29,731,000. 


Massachusetis is alone in requiring a strictly high 
school course for admission to her normal schools. 


Dr. Richard G. Boone now presides over the Michi- 
gan state normal “college.” It is to be a school no 
more. 

Syracuse University now has a full-fledged depart- 
ment of pedagogy. What self-respecting university 
has not? 

The American Book Company has begun suit in 
the Federal Court against G. A. Gates, president of 
the Iowa College at Grinnell, for $100,000 for mali- 
cious libel. 

The report of the Committee of Twelve, which is 
given at length in this issue, is one of the ablest of the 
special elaborate reports of the N. FE. A.. and will he 
read with interest. 

The Journal is pleased to allow C. W. Thomp- 
son of Kansas City to have his word this week. There 
is little liability that this will change the general 


Impression regarding Mr, Thompson’s attitude. 


ere is to be an attractive “educational building 


at Omaha for the Trans-Mississippi and International 
Exposition, June to November, 1898. Thomas T. 
Stokes, commissioner for New England division, has 
an office et 88 Boylston street, Boston. 


No one can know the delightful side of an editor's 
life. Such appreciative letters as an editor does re- 
ceive! Tlere is a letter just received from Illinois, 
from a gentleman recently in from a trip around the 
world, and taking up the Journal with the editor’s 
article on “Pepper,” writes: “I stopped at Singapore 
twenty-four hours. If I had read your article before 
that, IT should have made better use of my time 
there.” 


In October are the birthdays of Bancroft and 
Macaulay, Rufus Choate and Jonathan Edwards, Har- 
riet Hosmer and Helen Hunt Jackson, Rutherford B. 
Hayes and Chester A. Arthur, Jenny Lind and 
Adelaide Proctor, Coleridge and Stedman, Cervantes 
and George W. Cable, Leigh Hunt and Christopher 
Wren, Tiugh Miller and Lyman Beecher, Thomas I’. 
Bayard snd John Adams, William Penn and A. 'T. 
Stewart, Richard Brinsley Sheridan and Roscoe 
Conkling, Franz Liszt and von Moltke, Guizot and 
Noah Webster, Virgil and Keats. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


The Atlantic Monthly—Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co., Doston—celebrates its fortieth anniversary with 
the October number. No other magazine has had so 
brilliant a literary career as the Ailantic, which has 
had the control of more of the American writers of 
note than any other periodical. Its first number, 
October, 1857, contained articles by Lowell, Emerson, 
Ifolmes, Longfellow, and Whittier. No other 
American magazine ever approached such honor. 
But its glory is not all of the past; for it is as heroic, 
literary, brilliant, and readable to-day as it ever was. 

Its fortieth anniversary is celebrated by the appear- 
ance of James Lew Allen, F. Hopkinson Smith, 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, E. C. Stedman, and Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, among the most brilliant and enter- 
taining writers of the day. 

Francis HW. Underwood had more agency than any 
one else in bringing the Atlantic into the world of 
letters. The “idea” of the magazine was his. Mr. 
Underwood came to Boston from a residence in the 
Southwest with the project of a magazine of his own 
in his mind. THe went so far as to procure contribu- 
tiens to it from Lowell and others. He was without 
capital, however, and made little headway in his enter- 
prise until he entered the service of Phillips, Samp- 
son, & Co., Boston booksellers, who had the ambition 
to be publishers. He carried his magazine project 
there, and enlisted the firm in it. Mr. Phillips was in- 
duced to give a dinner at the Parker house to the 
lea ing writers of New England, at which the project 
should he talked over. The birth of the magazine 
was practically settled at that time. 

The period was peculiarly unpropitious. It was in 

the midst of the financial panie of 1857, which had 
peralyzed general business. There was almost no 
literary publication of any kind, and those who had 
money were very cautious of investing it. A maga- 
zine almost identical in character with the proposed 
Atlantic—Putnam’s Magazine—had but recently 
heen started in New York under highly favorable aus- 
pices in its contributors, and had failed. Harper’s 
Magazine had just come into being, and bid fair to 
occupy considerably the field which the Atlantie 
cought to fill. The more strictly literary publishers 
¢{ Boston were Ticknor & Fields. The principal ex- 
pected contributors to the Atlantic had connections 
with this house, which naturally could not sympathize 
vith the enterprise. It was to be expected that it 
would start with Ticknor & Fields, if it started at all, 
and that it did not was taken as proclaiming that they 
had little faith in it. 

Despite adverse conditions, the magazine was a 
success from the beginning. The most important 
clement in producing this was the prevailing upon Dr. 


0. W. Holmes to become a contributor. Dr. Holmes 
had at that time for years had little to do with liters. 
ture. Tle was known to be a brilliant and witty 
writer of poetry, but this chiefly through a thi) 
volume of poems that he had published several yeas 
previously, and his contributions of this kind to fee. 
tive occasions. He had published prose on profes. 
sional themes, but there was no indication at that tine 
of tle eminence he was to attain in it. Some of thos: 
who knew him intimately were led to discern capacity 
in him for prose writing which probably he did not 
realize himself. Charles Reade, in his egotistic man- 
ner, once said of certain of his own contributions thai 
they “floated the Argosy,” a British periodical newly 
established. It may be declared with more truth 
that what Dr. Holmes launched in the Atlantic made 
the success of early voyaging there. It was a palpable 
hit at the beginning, and its popularity never faltered 
thereafter. Writers like Longfellow, Emerson, 
Whittier, Lowell, and the rest brought great prestige 
to ‘ts pages, but the eagerness to read Holmes more 
than all else carried it over the dangerous period of 
ifs beginning. 

The suecess of the Atlantic Monthly, as well as il: 
character, was thus early established. The magazine 
has been true to its traditions from that period down 
to the present time. It has maintained the high 
standard with which it started in the forty years of its 
cxistence. Other periodicals have won great popu- 
lari‘y. but the Atlantic Monthly has confined itself 
strictly to that representation of the best literature 
and the most enlightened thought of the country 
with which it began. It has been of a usefulness in 
this 1espect which it is difficult to overestimate. It 
is a periodical which our city may especially glory in 
having originated and identified with Herself. 


LUMMIS—LIBBEY—HODGE. 


Charles F. Lummis, editor of the Land of Sunshine, 
anda brilliant writer for Harper’s Monthly, is a genius 
in the art of interpreting the significance of Indian 
relics, traditions, etc. He is also one of the best 
traveled men of his years in the Indian country. 
William Libbey, a professor of Princeton, thinks him- 
self a “scientist,” or did think so until he fell into the 
hands of Mr. Lummis. Unfortunately for Libbey, 
the professor, he writes a good style and has access to 
the columns of Harper’s Weekly. F. W. Hodge is 8 
scientist, an explorer, and a writer, and is the expert 
archacologist of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Mr. Lummis has, on various occasions during the 
past ten years written about the “Mesa Escantada.” 
which he had never sealed, and of which he knew oni\ 
ihrough traditions of the Indians of New Mexico. 
Ilere is where the genius of Mr. Lummis comes in. 
‘yom time immemorial there have been no Indians 
or white men upon that “inaccessible” mesa, and no 
accounts of any residents thereof have been written 
in the literatures of the world, but through the cen- 
turies the Indians of New Mexico have preserved 
crude traditions, and in these Mr. Lummis had 
supreme faith and upon them wrote attractive articles. 

Genius, however, has no attraction for a “scientist” 
cf the Libbey calibre. What right had Lummis to 
assume that traditions, centuries old, were authentic 
history of a people who once lived upon a “mesa” 
ihat white men could not scale? The “scientist” 
would settle the matter once for all, and so with 1 
small cannon, ropes, and ladders he went to the 
“Mesa Escantada,” did a bit of cannon firing of hi- 
own, fastened his ropes, placed his ladders, and went 
upon this famous “Mesa Escantada,” rested himse!! 
for three hours, viewed the country round about, s:\\' 
a wild thunder storm approaching, and went dow? 
again prepared to write a sarcastic article for Harpe r’s 
Weekly, saying that no Indians were ever upon that 
“mesa”; for he, a “scientist,” had been there, and t!\' 
traditions were worthless in the presence of the “o)- 
servations” of such a scientist. 

Then Lummis had his inning. He asked wit! 
more sarcusm than courtesy if any other scientis! 
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than Libbey would call it a scientific search for relics 
in aspot uninhabited for centuries, if he contented 
himself with resting for three hours and then fleeing 
from a thunder storm, never putting spade or pick 
into the soil, saving that century-old crude Indian 
traditions were infinitely more reliable than the three- 
hours’ rest of a storm-frightened, spadeless “scientist.” 

Now F. W. Hodge, who is a genius, or genuine 
scientist, and an explorer, has been to “Mesa Escan. 
tada”” for work, not rest, with spade and pick and a 
heart steeled against fright from the lightning’s flash 
and thunder’s roar, and he has added to the archaeo- 
logical treasures of the Bureau of Ethnology of the 
Smithsonian Institution rare relies from out the soil, 
stone axes, arrow points, Indian jewelry, ete., proving 
that all that Lummis said on the strength of tradi- 
tions is undeubtedly true, and that Libbey is a 
“scientist” for the laboratory and not for the field. 
Happy Lummis! Poor Libbey! 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


INJUNCTION REFUSED. 

Two citizens and taxpayers, who were parents of 
children within the school age, and interested in the 
school fund involved, sought, in the case of Brasher 
v. Miller, to enjoin the payment of a teacher, whom 
they disliked, on the ground that the location of the 
school had been changed without compliance wih 
the statutory requirements. Without compliance 
with the mandatory provisions of the state law. the 
supreme court of Alabama says, 21 Southern Reporter, 
i167, there could not be a valid contract made with a 
teacher by the trustee or superintendent justifying a 
disbursement of the public school fund. But. it 
clearly appeared, in this instance, that the change in 
location end employment of this particular teacher 
Was in pursuance of the wishes of a very large majority 
cf the people interested in this scheol fund. and thai 
the change of location was rather a benefit, than an 
injury, to the complainants. Moreover, the public 
find invelved was only $60, which the patrons, in 
order to have a school at the new location, agreed to 
supplement with their private funds. Under thes: 
circumstances, the supreme court holds that it would 
be an improper use of the writ of injunction to grant 
it, its purpose being to prevent substantial and irre- 
injustice or injury. Patrons of public 
schools, it observes, have no voice in the selection of 
teachers, 

STATE BOARD OF HEALTH CANNOT COMPEL 

VACCINATION, 

The state board of health of Wisconsin adopted a 
rule, in 1894, to the effect that no child should be al- 
lowed to attend any public or private school, without 
first presenting the certificate of a reputable physician 
as to having been successfully vaccinated; and it made 
it ihe duty of the proper school authorities, in their 
respective localities, to enforce the foregoing rule 
All this the supreme court of Wisconsin now holds 
was heyond the power of the state board of heaith, 
and these requirements therefore void. State y. 
Burdge, 70 Northwestern Report, 347. The court 
explains that there is no statute in that state authoriz- 
ing compulsory vaccination, nor any statute which 
requires vaecination as one of the conditions of the 
rizht or privilege of attending the public schools. In 
the absence of any such statute, it denies to the state 
board of health the right to make such a rule. ‘hie 
lacter, it says, is an “administrative body,” that has 
no “legislative power,” properly so-called, and none 
can be delegated to it. But had the state board of 
health possessed the power to make the rule, the 
court says that the rule would have been unreason- 
able, and void for that reason. The question as to 
the validity of legislation making vaccination of chil- 
dren attending school compulsory was not presented 
in this case, and in respect to it the court particularly 
stated that it expressed no opinion. It also avoided 
expressing itself upon what would be the effect of a 
cvumpulsory vaccination law or regulation where the 


child which would not be vaccinated was within the 
age prescribed by state law for the compulsory educa- 
tion of children, suggesting that the difficulty in this 
direction might be obviated by subsequent legislation. 


THE WEEK 1N REVIEW. 


The political contests this year are few and com- 
paratively unimportant. Tt is probably just as well 
that the year following a presidential election is one 
in Which only a handful of the states elect state officers, 
The “off year” affords a chance for the subsidence of 
political strife, which, however necessary it may he, is 
undoubtedly a distraction. Tn all the states which 
have elections next month the various conventions 
have been held, and the campaign, such as it is, is 
under way. Tt is interesting to notice that. with the 
single exception of Maryland, the Democratic conven- 
tions have stoutly reaffirmed, without modification or 
abatement, the Chicago platform: also, that, with 
scarcely an exception, the national or “gold” Demo- 
crats have held aloof from their former associates, and 
have put out tickets of their own. Tn many respects, 
the municipal election in New York transcends in 
importance any of the state elections. The control 
of that great city and its expenditures for four years 
is a tremendous prize: and together with more tan- 
gible matters, the whole issue between partisanship 
and non-partisanship in municipal government is 


involved. 
* * * 


No state in the union has ineurred more just re- 
proach for the tolerance of race-track gambling than 
New Jersey. The evil reached its height a few years 
avo, when the gambling interests had the audacity to 
make one of their most notorious representatives 
spcaker of the assembly. This scandal aroused the 
dormant conscience of the people. There was a re- 
volt against the rule of the gamblers. Better men 
were elected to the legislature, and a constitutional 
amendment absolutely prohibiting every form of 
gambling was adopted by two successive legislatures. 
The amendment was submitted to the people last 
week, together with two minor amendments touch- 
ine other matters: and there the cause was wholly lost* 
hecause the gamblers and their friends were active 
and polled a heavy vote, while the moral forces of the 
state made but a feeble and scattering effort to rally 
the better class of voters against them. So the re- 
proach of the Guttenburg race gambling is likely to 
reinain, for, at the shortest, five years must elapse be- 
fore the question can be submitted again. 

* * * 

The downfall of the provisional ministry, which 
has been held together sinee the death of Senor Cano- 
vas by his minister of war, has occasioned no surprise; 
but the political equilibrium in Spain is so unstable 
that a slight incident may easily have important re- 
sults. Itseems so clear that matters cannot much 
longer go on as they have been going that it is hardly 
more than a matter of mild curiosity from what 
quarter the push may come which shall topple things 
over. The war in Cuba drags on, devastating and re- 
sultless. The national treasury, if not absolutely 
bankrupt, is only kept from being so by advances 
made by the bank of Spain, and by loans floated by 
the mcerigage of the most important revenues. Car- 
list conspiracies are growing dangerous; and at the 


other political extreme, the anarchists are a perpetual 


menace, Embarrassing complications have arisen 
with the ecclesiastical authorities, arising from the 
militarv use which has been made of certain church 
funds: and in a country where the church figures so 
largely in politics, such complications are serious. 
To cerewn all. the arrival of Minister Woodford has 
heen the occasion for presenting a message from the 
United States relative to affairs in Cuba, which, how- 
everanoderate and diplomatic it may be, has been the 
subject of many alarmist reports. 
* * * 
Whatever temporary adjustment may be made of 
these cabinet difficulties, there is good reason for the 


feeling that we are on the eve of important develop- 
ments in the relations between Spain and the United 
States. Evidently representations of some sort have 
been made by our minister at Madrid, which mark the 
beginning of a new policy. It may safely be assumed 
that President MeKinley would take no step which 
was not intended to be considerate of Spanish sensi- 
bilities; but the mischief of the situation lies in the 
fact that the Spanish so distrust us, and are so easily 
affronted, that the most friendly overtures are liable 
io he misinterpreted. The conviction is deeply 
seated, in the breasts of Spanish statesmen hardly less 
than among the Spanish people, that the United 
States wants possession of Cuba, and that, for selfish 
reasons, it has unofficially but effectively stimulated 
the insurreetion there. With this feeling existing, 
and Spanish pride being what it is, Minister Wood- 
ford has a delicate task before him when he tries to 
communicate the desire of our government to further 
peace in Cuba, without affronting Spanish sensibili- 
ties. 
* * . 

In Greece, also, there is a cabinet crisis. The min- 
istry, headed by M. Ralli, has gone down under a vote 
of “no confidence,” instigated by M. Delyannis. The 
intense indignation of the Greek people over the 
severity of the terms of peace explains this vote; but 
so far as the Ralli ministry is concerned, the feeling 
is unreasonable. There was nothing that the minis- 
try or the Greek government could do to make the 
terms easier. Greece was at the mercy of the powers, 
and Germany, for reasons which will not bear 
scrutiny, was disposed to be particularly hard with 
her. ‘There was reason enough for the irritation felt 
among Greck bondholders over the way in which 
Greece treated their claims when the loan was sealed 
down several vears ago, but it is revolting to the 
ordinary sense of fair play that a wrong, which was 
allowed to pass at the time, should be made a pretext 
for crushing the little kingdom, when already pros- 
trate before the Turk. Greece is not asked to ratify 
the treaty, as that was taken wholly out of her hands 
by the powers: but it will be necessary for her to make 
2 formal assignment of revenues, before the first steps 
can be taken to raising the indemnity loan. Upon 
wotiation of that loan the evacuation of 


the prompt ne 
and there are some shrewd but 


Thessaly depends; 
cevnical observers of affairs who doubt whether the 
Turks will leave Thessaly, even after the indemnity 18 
paid; and who ask where there is any force to compe 
them, if they do not choose to. 


BOSTON AND THEREABOUTS. 


The Boston schools in 1896 cost $1,663,792 for salaries 
of teachers; $66,290, salaries of school officers; $131,560 
salaries of janitors;+ $82,804 for fuel, gas, and water; 
$131,738, books, printing, and stationery; $225,973, school- 
$729,655, new buildings; a total for public 


house repairs; 
per pupil, 


schools of $3,033,006; 1,613 teachers; cost 
$28.95. In ten years the pupils have increased twenty- 
cent., the salary account forty-one per cent, 


five per 
grammar school, 


Average high school salary, $1,734; ' 
$989; primary, $709. There are now sixty-two public kin- 
dergartens. There is a mechanics’ art high school, one 
of the best in the country. Carpentry is taught in twenty 
grammar schools, and cooking in seventeen. Sewing is 
taught in all the girls’ grammar schools. Increase in the 
high schools, eleven per cent.; grammar, three per cent.; 


primary, four per cent. Running expenses this year will 


be $2,500,000. 

Walter A. Kobinson of the Boston Latin school is upon 
the Arlington school board, and has prepared for the 
schools a course of study that for completeness, clearness, 
good sense, and good spirit it would be difficult to excel. 
Mr. Robinson was superintendent of schools in a thriving 
New England town, and sub-master in two Boston gram- 
mar schools before he went into the Latin school, and all 
this experience specially adapted him to making such a 
course of study. 

The Baker chocolate works sold recently for $4,750,000, 
and were owned principally by the estate of the late Henry 
L. Pierce. This sale makes it certain that Harvard Uni- 
versity, the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the 
Boston Art Museum, and the Massachusetts general hos- 
pital will each receive from the Pierce estate $700,000. 
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NOTES AND Q VERIES. 


Contributors and querists of this department are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal 


correspondence. | 


MR. THOMPSON SPEAKS. 


Editor Journal of Education: — 

Will you kindly permit a reply to an article published 
September 2, and headed “The Kansas City Report’? 

Quoting from that article, “It is evident that he (the 
undersigned) has been disloyal to the superintendent and 
assistant superintendent, as well as to the United States 
commissioner of education.” 

There was no intention of charging Dr. W. T. Harris 
with being a party to those fradulent reports. The under- 
signed well knows that Dr. Harris is innocent. The 
charge was that doctored reports were imposed upon Dr. 
Harris and the public. ' : 

With reference to your charge, “he has been disloyal,” 
etc., it is pertinent to remark that Mr. Greenwood and Mr. 
MeNeill were public servants and owed a full measure of 
loyalty to the citizens, patrons, and tax-payers. When 
through fraudulent practices and falsehoods they betrayed 
their trust, then the loyalty due them should be bestowed 
where it ultimately belongs, upon the people. Loyalty is 
reciprocal, and, to be binding upon one party, must be 
exercised by both parties. ‘‘The king can do no wrong” 
is obselete. That loyalty which requires a subordinate 
to wink at frauds, rascality, and immorality is rather a 
disreputable loyalty. What code of ethics requires a 
bookkeeper to be dumb when he sees the cashier robbing 
the corporation ? 

Positive proof exists that the administration per- 
petrated a rank fraud upon Dr. Rice, in order to secure a 
high average, and it is barely possible that those on the 
ground know more than a “casual reader” on the Atlantic 
coast. Nor does it lessen the guilt to counterchar ge that 
“Dr. Rice was imposed upon to a stupendous degree.” 

That the report does not contain work done in all the 
Kansas City schools is evidenced by the fact that nearly 
forty per cent. of the space devoted to arithmetic is util- 
ized by one school. There are about thirty-five schools 
in Kansas City. 

Referring to the stenographic report, the article of Sep- 
tember 2 says, “It should be taken as an artistic presen- 
tation of the work by the aid of the stenographer, and 
not as a literal transcript of what happens. He must be 
a rustic, indeed, who supposes that a stenographic report 
ever signifies a literal reproduction.” 

Had the ‘‘casual reader” given a ‘“‘casual”’ glance at the 
preface to these reports, he would have avoided the above 
statement. On page 152 of the official report it is stated, 
“A stenographer was employed to accompany the assist- 
ant superintendent and report everything from the time 
a recitation began until it closed. Mistakes, corrections, 
methods, and results were thus taken and reproduced.” 
Thus, as is now well known, Barnum’s gullibles were 
“imposed upon to a stupendous degree.” 

In conclusion, whether it is of “general interest” to 
know whether school work is honestly reported, whether 
a high, moral integrity animates those who superintend 
school systems, may be for individual determination. 
There are those who would cheerfully take the affirmative. 

C. W. Thompson, 


o- 


A CURIOUS REFRAIN. 
There was well-known in Boston town a kind of parody 
on the original Yankee Doodle, which had a very curious 
refrain, which yielded a lively crop of bye-words. 


Father and | we went to town, 
Along with Captain Gooden, 

And there we saw the Yankee boys 
As thick as hasty pudding. 

Corn cobs twist your hair, 
Cart wheel surround you, 

Fiery dragons carry you off, 
And mortal pestal pound you. 


There was General Washington, 
And all the folks about him, 
They swore they got so tarnal proud, 
They couldn't do without him. 
Corn cobs twist your hair, ete, 


And there we saw a great big thing, 
As big as a log of maple, 
And every time they wheel’d it round. 
It took two yoke of cattle. 
Corn cobs twist your hair, ete, 


\nd when they went to fire it off, 
It took a horn of powder, 
It made a noise like daddy’s gun 
Only a tarnation louder, . 
Corn cobs twist your hair, ete. 


\nd they had a little thing, 
All bound around with leather 
With two little sticks to bent upon 
Po call the men together, 
Corn cobs twist your hair ete, 


And there we saw a little thing, 
With six holes bored in it, 
And every time they blowed upon, 
I thought the devil was in it. 
Corn cobs twist your hair, etc, 


And there we saw them with big knives, 
Stuck in a piece of leather, 
And when the captain cried draw, 
They all drawed out together. 
Corn cobs twist your hair, etc, 


The person who wrote the pleasantries of sound in the 
refrain, meaning nothing, especially ‘Corn cobs twist 
your hair,” anticipated the new school of poetry. What 
is meant by “ cart wheel surround you’’? 

First class in Browning, stand up! This is as mysteri- 
ous as ‘Childe Harold to the Round Tower Came.” How 
could a cart wheel surround you? Why the subjunctive 
mood; or deeper well yet, is “surround” in the subjunc- 
tive mood? “The fiery dragons” also transcend ordi- 
nary conception, and are worthy of a symposium. Are 
there not some great moral mysteries hidden in these 
ancient lines? B. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


— 
A STUDY OF ENGLISH WORDS. By Jessie MacMil- 
lan Anderson. New York: American Book Company. 

Cloth. 118 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

The later the book that presents a study of words, the 
more valuable is it, because the author has had the latest 
records of scholarship, which are ever deeper, broader, and 
more trustworthy than the traditions with which others 
had to deal. The best service I can render the book and 
the reader is to sample it. 

“A tree was once a child tree, but a house was never a 
child house. The tree grows, the house is built. Words 
grow, they are not builded. Words have roots, stems, 
branches. 

“Of the common grandmother tongue we have nothing 
left, not even a mummy. 

“Vowels are ‘vocals’; consonants, from ‘consonans,’ 
sounding with. 

“In vowels the breath is simply shaped; in sem1- 
vowels—w— it is slightly obstructed; in true consonants 
it is actually blocked in its exit. 

“In consonants the sounds are closed, more or less; if 
by the lips, they are ‘ labial,’ p, b, f; if by the teeth, ‘den- 
tal,’ t, d, th; if by the throat, ‘guttural,’ c, g, h; if by the 
palate, ‘palatal,’ i, ch. 

“The Latin and Greek ‘p’ is an ‘f’ in English, while a 
Latin and Greek ‘f’ is a ‘b’ in English. 

“The French do not like ‘s’ before t, p, or hard c. 

“By 1200 A. D. every educated man was expected to 
know three languages—English, French, and Latin. 
English was the common speech, French the language of 
polite life and literature, Latin the scholar’s tongue. 

“From 1272, when Edward I. came upon the throne, to 
the close of the fifteenth century, French was used in pub- 
lic acts. What Wyclif did for the language and literature 
of religion, Chaucer did for poetry and letters. In 1623, 
two centuries and a quarter after Chaucer’s death, Lord 
Bacon turned his English works into Latin, that they 
might be preserved. 

“Geo-graphy, ‘earth-writing’; geo-logy, ‘earth-word’; 
theo-logy, ‘God-word’; tele-scope, ‘at-a-distance sight’; 
tele-phone, ‘at-a-distance sound’; tele-graph, ‘at-a-dis- 
tance writing’: phono-graph, ‘sound-writing’; auto- 
graph, ‘self-writing’; pho-to-graph, ‘light-writing.’ ”’ 


THE EVOLUTION OF FRANCE UNDER THE THIRD 
REPUBLIC. By Baron Pierre de Coubertin. Trans- 
lated by Isabel F. Hapgood. Introduction by Dr. Al- 
bert Shaw. Beston: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Cloth. 
(6X8%.) 420 pp. 

Just 100 years ago the first French republic attained 
apparent stability, and was virtually the greatest power 
in Furope, but it is not until the last quarter of a century 
that France has really profited by her aspiration as a re- 
public. The author in a masterly manner treats of the 
development of modern France out of the France of the 
first Napoleon. It is no easy matter for any one, even a 
genius, to write the history of his own land in his own 
time, and it has been quite the thing to say that no one 
can do it, but this author has done this thing well, so well 
that he makes a record in this difficult matter. 

The author is still young, which appears to be an ad- 
vantage in dealing with the history of the past twenty- 
five years, for the modern idea,—-the laboratory method, 
holds a man closely to sources, and this power he has mas- 
tered. He is a philosophical observer and a constructive 
reformer, and is really one of the notable young men of 
the times. He has a distinguished ancestry, claiming a 
family of more than 400 years of good standing, taking the 
present name of Coubertin about 1650 from their home 
near Versailles. The author is but thirty-four years of 
age, and much of his life has been passed in the best 
schools and universities of Paris. At twenty-one he 
visited England to study carefully Rugby, Eton, and Har- 
row, and at twenty-five he published a notable work giv- 
ing an account of education in England; since then he 
has been a caevout student of history along special lines, 
first, of education in France, and then of french history 
of the century, and this work is the most “serious produc- 
tion” of his pen. He is well known in America, having 
made two extensive tours through the states, attracting 
attention from his devotion to the cause of athletics in all 
scholastic countries, notably in France, Germany, Eng- 
land, and the United States, 


AMERICAN HISTORY TOLD BY CONTEMPORA 
RIES. Vol. Era of Colonization, 1492--1689. Edited 
by Albert Bushnell Hart. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. 07 pp. Price, $2.00. 

It is a matter for scholastic congratulation that Profes 
sor Hart has entered upon some serious historical literary 
work, ‘There has been a very general impression that 
minor work done by him in the days of his assistant pro- 
fessorship was the prelude to some masterly work worthy 


his position in the Harvard faculty, and this grand work 
is the first of four volumes which unquestionably mark 
an epoch in the making of historical text-books. The 1n- 
troduction of twenty-seven pages is a discussion in Pro- 
fessor Hart’s clear, analytical style of historical sources,— 
their sources, value, classification, and use by teachers, 
pupils, students, investigators, readers, and libraries. 
The wealth of resources from which the author has 
drawn his readings will be a surprise even to well-in- 
formed scholars, but it must not be supposed that the 
work has the appearance or the effect of being merely a 
well-filled store-house, for, as a matter of fact, it is most 
delightful reading; it would not be easy to find a book 
which deals with all these phases of our history for 200 
years that is, at the same time, so readable and reliable 
as this. There are172 writers for this volume, from Hauk 
Erlendssom in 1300, Columbus in 1492, Pope Alexander 
VI., 1493, Jaramillo, 1540, Pasqualigo, 1497, Hakluyt, 1589, 
Lord Baltimore, 1623, John Hammond, ‘‘a scandalous 


person,” expelled from the Virginia Assembly, 1656, Alsop,’ 


“an indentured servant” in Maryland, 1666, King James, 
“the wisest fool in Christendom,” 1620, John Calvin, 1559, 
John Underhill, ‘‘the black sheep of Massachusetts,”’ down 
to ordinary parsons, cobblers, slaveholders, Indians, law- 
makers and law-breakers, Quakers and Puritans, British 
and Dutch. 

Professor Hart has placed critical scholarship, as well 
as the non-professional reader of history, under obliga- 
tions to him by the scope, method, care, and spirit of this 
work. It is a great privilege for busy people who cannot 
take the time for ‘‘laboratory’’ work in general history 
to have the privilege of reading from original sources 
without nineteenth century coloring. 


THE GENESIS OF SHAKESPEARE’S ART. A Study 
of His Sonnets and Poems. By Edwin James Dunning. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 336 pp. Price, $2.00. 

That the author of this valuable book is an ardent lover 
of Shakespeare needs no other proof than the fact that he 
had actually memorized large portions of his plays, and 
also the entire 145 sonnets and “A Lover’s Complaint,” be- 
fore he undertook to write upon this subject; and fdér 
thirteen years he has engaged in the study of the sonnets 
especially. Hence we have a right to infer that he ranks 
among the wisest and most reliable Shakespearian 
scholars, though he makes no claim to such distinction. 
The truth of this inference is confirmed by his original, 
profound, and wonderfully interesting treatment of his 
subject. The questions which have most puzzled com- 
mentators of the great poet are: Who was the nameless 
youth to whom the sonnets were addressed? For what 
purpose were they written? Are they autobiographical, 
or so many single literary gems of beauty? Mr. Dunning 
believes that he has discovered the key which unlocks the 
secret, reveals the motive and object for writing the son- 
nets, and answers these disputed questions. The youth 
of the sonnets, in his view, is a purely imaginary charac- 
ter; that the sonnets and the group of poems of which 
they are the centre were designed to give a portrait and 
history of this beautiful, ideal youth, and that they are the 
autobiographical record of the mental experience of the 
poet. He insists that this explanation entirely relieves 
the poems of the suggestion that they are the story of 
Shakespeare’s folly and shame, and affords strong proof 
that they are adescription of his pure ideal life. The 
author’s discussion of the subject is very able, and his 
treatment of it very attractive, and no candid reader will 
fail to regard the work as an important contribution to 
Shakespearian literature, whether he adopts or rejects his 
theory. 


DANIEL RAYMOND. By Charles Patrick Neill. Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press. 63 pp. Price, 50 
cents. 

The contribution to the early history of economic theory 
in the United States, which has recently been published in 
the Johns Hopkins University Studies by Instructor 
Neill of the Catholic University, provides a useful sketch 
of one of the less known American writers upon economic 
subjects. Mr. Neill has summarized the work of a writer 
whose books scarcely any of the students of the subject 
find it worth their while to examine for themselves, yet 
whose name and possible influence wiil interest many of 
them. Mr. Neill illustrates with much care the sources 
of Raymond's economic doctrines, and the extent .o which 
he was indebted to earlier writers. It is unfortunate that 
he does not give his readers a more definite idea of the 
ertent to which Raymond exerted an influence upon his 
contemporaries, and upon the course of economic thought 
and economic practice in the United States or abroad. A 
Southerner, Raymond’s work appealed more directly to 
the people of Maryland and her Southern sisters. North- 
ern writers, doubtlessto their own loss, havenot concerned 
themselves with the course of technical economic 
thought on.the other side of the Mason and Dixon line. 
It is greatly to be regretted that Mr. Neill has not pro- 
vided more ample means for correcting this ignorance on 
their part. 


THE LAST RECRUIT OF CLARE'S. By S. R. Keight- 
ley. New York: Harper & Brothers. 300 pp. Price, 
$1.50. 

This book contains five good stories under one title- 
that of the first story. They claim to be the autobiog- 
raphy of a Colonel Anthony Dillon, a soldier of fortune. 
reviewing his past experience. The first story tells of the 
siege of Rayonville, in which the Irish regiment in the 
employ of Louis XIV., of which Dillion was lieutenant. 
distinguished itself. Mahoney, a sergeant, saves a small 
orphan boy, who becomes a great favorite in the regiment, 
But both the boy and Mahoney die, and a description of 
their death closes this story, and is its crowning feature. 
The Second story, entitled “The King’s Favor,” repre- 


DO YOU WANT GOLD? 

Everyone desires to keep informed on Yukon, the Klondyke. 
and Alaskan gold fields. Send 1l0c. for large (‘ompendium 
of vast information and big color map to Hamilton Pub. Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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cents that M.de Saverne was employed to procure 

Gabrielle, the daughter of Chevalier Nugent, a friend of 

pillon, to become the mistress of the king of France. 

rhe news of the fact causes the death of the father, but 
jillon hunts down Saverne, the king’s agent, and pins 
him to the wall of his own dining-room with his sword. 
rhe third story, “The Last Sacrament,” relates to the 
ilighland Wars, under Cumberland. Dillon and the mas- 
ier of Langdale, who were fugitives after the fall of 

Charles Stuart, come to the house of Sinclair, Langdale’s 

kinsman, for refuge. Here Langdale wins the affections 

of Sinelair’s wife, and the jealous husband, who isa 
clergyman, in return administers to the criminal a “holy 

sacrament” of poison. The fourth story, “The Case of M. 

de Lussaec,” tells of a coward who took poison rather than 

fight aduel. The question is, Was he a coward or a hero? 

The last story, ‘‘The Knees of Fate,” relates how Dillon 

(who figures in all these stories) accidentally discovers 

one of Madame de Pompadour’s state secrets, and, in con- 

sequence, secured immediate restoration to favor and 
prosperity. 

ORGANIC EDUCATION. Handbook for Teachers of 
Primary and Grammar Grades. By Harriet M. Scott, 
Detroit Training School. Ann Arbor, Mich.: J. V. 
Sheehan. Cloth. 289 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Miss Scott has no superior as a training school princi- 
pal. She has made the Detroit training school one of the 
great centres for the giving forth of ingenious methods 
and devices that stand the test of close inspection. This 
handbook gives the teachers of the world, in usable and 
every way desirable form, the best-matured ideals of the 
Detroit training. Miss Scott has a system, a body of doc- 
trine which underlies all her work; this she gives in brief, 
following it with the fundamental principles and methods 
of her work. 

The body of the book is devoted to “Outlines,” which 
iell what she does and how she does it. For children 
under five she studies ‘‘Agoonack, the Little Esquimaux 
Girl.” For children of five, ‘Hiawatha,’ to the outline 
of which she gives twenty-six pages, analyzing the char- 
acter, studying the appearance, clothing, home, food, 
school, social life, industrial life of Hiawatha, also the 
state and the church. She names nine books, thirty-one 
masterpieces in art, and seven reliefs, all of which may 
be helpfully used in the study of ‘Hiawatha’ with five- 
year-old children. For six-year-old children, ‘Kablu, 
the Aryan Boy,” twenty-three pages of outline; for high 
grade six-year-old children, ‘Darius, the Persian Boy,” 
nineteen pages; for seven-year children, “Cleon, the 
Greek Boy,” twenty-seven pages; for eight-year children, 
“Horatius, the Roman Boy,” twenty-six pages; for more 
advanced eight-year children, ‘‘Wulf, the Saxon Boy,’ 
eighteen pages; for most advanced eight-year children, 
“Gilbert, the French Boy,” sixteen pages; for nine-year 
children, “Columbus,” fifteen pages; for ten-year chil- 
dren, ‘‘The Puritans,” “Development of the Nation,” all of 
which is very healthful to teachers. 


EYE SPY—AFIELD WITH NATURE AMONG FLOW- 
ERS AND ANIMATE THINGS. By William Hamil- 
ton Gibson. Beautifully lllustrated by the Author. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Cloth. (6%x9.) 264 
pp. Price, $2.59. 

This is an exquisite treatment of nature by one of the 
modern masters, a genius in the art of seeing and 
of revealing what he sees in nature’s domain. He 
was the most observant of naturalists, a distinguished 
artist, and a sympathetic author. He undoubtedly did 
some things for the pay that came therewith, but this 
book, one of the last pieces of work that he ever did, was 
a work of love. 

The title gives an idea of its character, as it is, in a 
certain sense, a game of hide and seek with nature in 
country roads and bosky dells. Originally intended to 
interest the young in presenting facts that would appeal 
to them, it brings us into such close touch with nature that 
its readers will know no limit of age. Few of us would 
ever look for ‘Fox-fire’’ around our refrigerators, nor 
would we everthink of connecting it with apiece of bread; 
and perhaps the average “help,” and the mistress, also, 
might experience a sensation if they were suddenly con- 
tronted with the uncanny light in the kitchen on a dark 
night. It may be news to many readers that certain 
spiders go off sailing in the air at their own sweet wills, 
and, when tired of the amusement, reef in their sails and 
descend to the earth. The appearance of spiders at sea is 
also accounted for. Who would suppose that the graceful 
little tendril of the grapevine was a free-booter? Yet it 
has been known to stretch its little arms towards an ap- 
ple tree, and, seizing an apple in its coils, pluck it from 
the tree and hold it suspended, swaying in the air for 
veeks. How many of us have ever found a four-leaved 
‘lover? Yet our author in his search has found a nine- 
leaved clover, and so can any of us who uses his eyesight 
in his rambles in the fields. And it will be news to many 
Cf us to learn that the clover folds its leafy arms at night, 

«ys its prayers, and goes to sleep. The book is as fas- 
‘inating as it is beautiful. 


THE KING OF THE PARK. By Marshall Saunders, 
\uthor of “Beautiful Joe.” Boston: T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. Cloth. 226 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Marshall Saunders has made a second “hit” in light and 
'eezy story writing with a purpose, but without a moral. 
eantiful Joe’ made Saunders a national fame within 

‘he class of readers of this line of stories, and it did much 

‘‘e same humanizing work for the world as “Black 
eauty,” being a charming plea for the dog. ‘“‘The King 
' the Park” is one of the many cats, deserted during 
mmer time by their heartless or careless owners, that 
kes shelter in Boston’s Back Bay Fens. He became the 

pecial protege of the noble-minded sergeant in charge. 

‘ut the ree] hero cf the book is a little French exile, 
lose amusingly imperialistic notions are gradually con- 

‘rted into soundly Democratic and American ones under 

‘he influence of the sergeant and his whole-souled, love- 
\le wife. The wholesome lessons taught are communi 
fed not by preachments, but by actions. The book is 


full of fresh, charming life and breezy nature, and over- 
flows with humor; while humor’s concomitant and com- 
plement—pathos—is used just enough to stir the heart. 

ENGLAND—HISTORY FOR YOUNG READERS. By 

Frances E. Cook. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Cloth. (4x6.) 252 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

Written for children, this book is admirably adapted to 
interest and instruct non-scholarly readers, who will 
gladly know of the romantic history of the mother coun- 
try now that it may be read in a few hours. There is in 
this .writing somewhat of the genius that has made 
Lamb’s “Tales of Shakespeare” so useful. Here is sup- 
plementary reading that opens up great treasure houses. 


ULYSSES 8S. GRANT. By William Conant Church. 
Heroes of the Nations Series. Edited by Evelyn Ab- 
bott of Oxford. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Cloth. 470 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This twenty-second volume of the series is the second 
that treats of an American. Abraham Lincoln was the 
eleventh, and Grant is the twenty-second, and one can 
but wonder which American will be the thirty-third. 
Will Washington have recognition by that time? Pos- 
sibly the highly British editor of the series never heard 
of Washington. This volume on Grant by Mr. Church is 
eminently American, and is thoroughly satisfactory. 
The series started off with Nelson, but neither Paul Jones 
nor Commodore Perry has been remembered even inci- 
dentally. Sir Philip Sidney is the fifth, but it must be 
admitted that the British heroes are almost as scarce as 
the Americans, and there is not the slightest ground for 
suspicion that the series will not ultimately find a place 
for all heroes of international fame beside Pericles, 
Caesar, Cicero, Jeanne d’Arc, and Hannibal. 

LITERARY ART. A Handbook for the Study. By Har- 
riet Noble (Vassar, ’73), Instructor in English Litera- 
ture. Terre Haute, Ind.: The Inland Publishing Com- 
pany. 240 pp. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 

The purpose of this book is to recognize literary work 
as art. The theme in literature has heretofore received 
much more attention than the art. The author aims to 
gather in all the more essential properties of this art, and 
to exemplify their application in analysis. The work has 
been prepared for inexperienced teachers in the interme- 
diate schools who desire to learn the best mehods of 
teaching this subject, and how to apply the principles 
they have found in their text-books. The plan of the 
author is sensible and attractive, and the treatment admir- 
able. It is equally adapted to teachers in school and to 
reading circles. It will lead to the study of literary mas- 
terpieces as works of art, and enable the pupil to appre- 
ciate their merits. it is printed on fine paper, with special 
design on side and back stamped in gold and ink. 


BOBBO, AND OTHER FANCIES. By Thomas Whar- 
ton. With an Introduction by. Owen Wister. New 
York: Harper & . Brothers. Cloth. 189 pp. Price, 
$1.50. 

“Robbo” is a charming story of a dream of a clerk of a 
magistrate’s court in Paris. The description of the quar- 
rel between the actors and actresses of the Folles-Farces, 
as given by Mlle. Adele to the magistrates, is an admirable 
piece of work. In “The Last Sonnet of Prinzevalle di 
Cembino,”’ the theme is found in the purity of the love of 
the hero for Madonna Ghita, the wife of Ugo degli Car- 
recci. The style is like that of the Italian novelists. 
Madonna Ghita’s surrender is most affecting. ‘Ratu 
Tanito’s Wooing,’ a tale of the South Seas, in which the 
hero’s father convinces the heroine she is in love, is thor- 
oughly captivating. Of the verses, among the best are 
“Rondeau a la Mode” and ‘‘The Song of Villon.” 


INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD. By Frances Fisher 
Wood. New York: Harper & Brothers. 154 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

This admirable little book should be in the hands of 


every mother. The author, as the wife of a prominent 
physician, and herself a practical educator, is exception- 
ally well qualified to write upon the subject, and the re- 
sult is a condensed and lucid exposition of the laws of 
physical and mental development of childhood. The sub- 
jects treated are preventable diseases, the young child, 
feeding, sleeping, dress, digestive diseases, sense-develop- 
ment, from infancy to childhood, recreation, training, the 
nursery, nurse-maid, the individual child, and the 
mother’s personal care. The author treats each topic very 
ably, both from the standpoint of a mother and a scien- 
tific teacher. The book is convenient in size and attrac- 
tive in form. 

SCHOOL DAY DIALOGUES. Compiled by Rev. Alex- 
ander Clark. Price, 30 cents. 

MODEL DIALOGUES. Compiled by William M. Clark. 
Price, 30 cents. 

EXCELSIOR DIALOGUES. Edited and Arranged by 
Phineas Garrett. Philadelphia: The Penn Publishing 
Company. Price, 30 cents. 

There is no species of recitation in which young people 
take more delight than declamation or dialogue; and 
with a judicious selection of subjects and a natural man- 
ner of representation by voice and gesture, there is no bet- 
ter medium of cultivating an effective style of elocution. 
Here the pupil naturally uses the proper tone, inflection, 
and modulation. 

These publishers are experts in the selection of read- 
ings, recitations, etc.; they spare no trouble or expense 
to obtain the very best material from American, English, 
French, and German writers, and their name is sufficient 
assurance of the usableness of these dialogues, and of 
their adaptability to public and private school pupils. 
OLD GREEK FOLK-STORIES TOLD ANEW. By 

Josephine P. Peabody. Riverside Literature Series, No. 

114. Boston: Heughton, Mifflin, & Co. Paper. 123 pp. 

Price, 15 cents. 

These twenty-eight old Greek folk-stories give the chil- 
dren access to more of the treasures which were first en- 
joyed by American children through Hawthorne’s “Won- 
der Book” and “Tanglewood Tales.” There is an annex 
by way of an Index of Mythology. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Second Book of Cwsar’s Gallic War.’ Edited by William C. 
Collar. Price, 40 cents.—*Kight Books of Homer’s Odyssey.” By 
Bernadotte Perrin and Thomas Day Seymour. Price, $1.65. “The 
Science of Discourse.” By Arnold Tompkins. Boston; Ginn & Co. 

“The Elements of Geometry.” By Henry W. Keigwin. Price, 
$1.00.——*Laboratory Directions in General Biology.” By Harriet 
Randolph. Price, cents. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
“And She Got All That.” By Cara Reese. Price, 75 cents. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 

“Field Work in Nature Study.’ By Wilbur 8. Jackman. Price, 
50 cents. Chicago: A. Flanagan, 

“Nature’s Diary.’ By Francis H. Allen. Price, $1.25. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

‘My Studio Neighbors.’’ By William Hamilton Gibson. Price, 
$2.50." White Man’s Africa.” By Poultney Bigelow. Price, $2.50. 
——'Three Operettas.”” By Henrp C, Bunner. Music by Oscar Weil. 
Price, $2.50. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

“Science Readers.”’ By Vincent T. Murché. Books I. and IL., price, 
25cents. Books III. and I[V., price, 30 cents. “The Dawn of As- 
tronomy.” By J. Norman Lockyer. Price, $3.00.—*Three Years’ 
Preparatory Course in French.’ By Charles F. Kroeh. Price, 65 
cents. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“The Romance of Dicovery.’’ By William Elliot Griffis. Price, 
$1.50. Boston: W.A. Wilde & Co. 

“The Girl Ranchers.’’ By Mrs. C. L. Marshall. —‘*Miss Wildfire.” 
By Julie M. Lippmann.—*“The Speaker’s Garland,” (Vol, IX.)— 
“At the Siegeof Quebec.” By James Otis. “Schoolday Dialogues.” 


Compiled by Rev. Alexan’er Clark. Price, 30 cents.——‘‘One Hun- 
dred Choice Selections.’ (No. 36.) Price, 30 cents.—‘*Model Dia- 
logues.””’ Compuied by William M. Clark. Price, 30 cents. —‘Excel- 


sior Dialogues.”’ Edited by Phineas Garrett. Price, 30 cents. Phila- 
delphia: The Penn Publishing Company. 

“Freshman Composition.’ By Henry G. Pearson. Price, 50 cents. 
—‘Cymbeline.’”’ Edited by Alfred J. Wyatt. Price, 40 cents.——" De 
Quincey’s Flight of a Tartar Tribe.” Price, 30 cents.——**Tennyson’s 
Enoch Ardenand Locksley Hall.”’ Edited by Calvin 8. Brown. Price, 
35 cents.—'Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner.’’ Edited by Andrew J. 
George. Price, 35 cents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 

“Murder Will Out.’ (Drama.) Price, 15 cents.—‘The Jai! Bird.’’ 
(Drama.) Price, 25 cents. New York: Harold Roorbach. 

“Sprachubungen und Aufsatz-Heft.” Chicago: Ainsworth & Co. 


A Remarkable Record / 


NATURAL 
ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY 


By JACQUES W. REDWAY, F.R.G.S. 
Price, 60 cents. 
Although published only three months, the Natural Elementary Geography 
has already been adopted for use in the public schools of many of the leading 


cities of America, including : — 


Boston, Mass. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Salt Lake City, U. 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Portland, Me. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Etc., Etc,. Etc. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Buffalo, 
Newark, N. J. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Denver, Colo. 
Albany, N. Y. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Dayton, O. 

Etc., Etc., Etc. 


Washington, D. C. 

Aurora, 

McKeesport, Pa. 

Bayonne, N. J. 

Lockport, N. Y. 

Paducah, Ky. 

Auburn, Me. 

Oil City, Pa. 

Fort Smith, Ark. 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Youkers, 
Springfield, O. 
Chattanooga, Tenn, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
Williamsport, Pa. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Oswego, N.Y. 

Etc., Etc., Etc. 


It has also been introduced into a large number of State normal schools, leading 
private schools, and into scores of cities, towns, and districts in all parts of the country. 
No other elementary geography has been so extensively introduced in so short a time, 
nor has any similar book been so emphatically indorsed by progressive educators. 

THE NATURAL ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY will be sent prepaid 


to any address on receipt of price, 60 cents. Illustrated descriptive cir- 
cular and introduction terms on request. Correspondence cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chi¢ago 


Boston Atlanta Portland, Ore. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak, and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid 
Phosphate a most agreeable, 
grateful, and harmless stimu- 
lant, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says: have used it in my own case 
when suffering from nervous exhaus- 
tion, with gratifying results. I have 
prescribed it for many of the various 
forms of nervous debility, and it has 
never failed to do good.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 8: Massachusetts Town and Dis- 
trict Superintendents’ Association, 
Springfield. 

October 8--9 : New England Association of Col- 
lege and Preparatory Schools, Boston, Mass. 

October 14--16: Vermont State Teachers’ 
Association, Woodstock. 

October 15 and 16: Connecticut State 
Teachers’ Association, Hartford, Conn. 


October 22: Norfolk County Teachers’ 
Association, Boston, Mass. 


October 22: Worcester County Teachers’ 
Association, Fitchburg, Mass. 

October 28, 29, and 30: Rhode Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence, R. I. 


October 29: Middlesex County Teachers’ 
Association, Boston, Mass. 


October 29: Franklin County Teachers’ 
Association, Greenfield, Mass. 


October 29: Hampden County Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield, Mass. 


October 29: Essex County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Lawrence, Mass. 

October 29: Plymouth County Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Plymouth, Mass. 

November 5: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Boston, Mass. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


The fall meeting of the West Penobscot 
Teachers’ Association will be held at 
Charleston October 8th and 9th. Super- 
intendent W. W. Stetson will be present 
on both days, and will lecture on Friday 
evening. 

Governor Powers and State Superin- 
tendent of Schools Stetson are upon a trip 
through the upper St. John river district, 
visiting schools, holding meetings in the 
interest of education, and having a gen- 
eral good time. Mrs. Stetson accompa- 
nies them. 

At a meeting of the high school board 
held in Gardiner Thursday evening, it 
was voted unanimously, commencing 
with the winter term, to hold sessions of 
the high school Saturday, and have no 
sessions Monday. This is a radical de- 
parture from the universal practice in our 
state, and the result will be looked for 
with interest. 

The annual report of the finance com- 
mittee of Bowdoin College reveals an im- 
proved financial condition of the college. 

M. T. O’Brien, sub-master of the Lewis- 
ton high school, has resigned to accept vue 
principalship of a grammar school in 
Lawrence, Mass. 

The East Somerset Teachers’ Associa- 
tion held a meeting at St. Albans Septem- 
ber 24 and 25. State Superintendent Stet- 
son gave some practical remarks on the 
public schools. Professor O. H. Drake 


‘“CHILDREN TEETHING.” 

Mrs. W INSLOW’s SOOTHING SyRuP should always 
e used for children teething. Itsoothes the child 
softens the gums, allays all pain. cures wind colic, 
and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 25 cts.a bottle’ 


and Professor Lothrop, M. C.I1., A. F. 
Richardson, A. M., of Castine, Miss Agnes 
O. Hersey, Corinth, teacher of elocution 
and physical culture, and many others 
did much to make the meeting a success. 

The scheme adopted by the last legisla- 
ture of issuing state certificates to 
teachers who were qualified seems to be 
taking. The number who participated in 
Superintendent Stetson’s recent examina- 
tions was unexpectedly large, reaching 
over 600, the applicants being more num- 
erous in the vicinity of the summer 
schools. 

A teachers’ institute for the members 
of the profession of Northern Penobscot 
and vicinity was held in Union hall, in 
Danforth, September 21 and 22. State 
Superintendent W. W. Stetson and Pro- 
fessor A. E. Rogers of the University of 
Maine were present. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


WEST LEBANON. Major B._F. 
Wyatt's military school at Tilden hall 
has opened, with thirty or more students. 

HANOVER. The third annual Dart- 
mouth night meeting was recently at- 
tended in the old chapel. President W. 
J. Tucker presided, and had as his guests 
these alumni: President Bancroft of 
Phillips Andover Academy; Dr. F. E. 
Clark, president of the United Society of 
Christian Endeavor; C. T. Gallagher of 
Boston; and Major W. H. Hodgkins of 
Somerville, Mass. All of these and Pro- 
fessor E. J. Bartlett of the college ad- 
dressed the student body and the mem- 
bers of the faculty present. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The evening schools of this 
city, except the drawing schools, opened 
on the evening of September 27, with 
very large attendance. They are of two 
grades, elementary and high. The high 
school consists of a central school in the 
Montgomery-street building, and two 
branches in East Boston high school 
building and Charlestown high school 
building on Monument square. There 
are two elementaries in South Boston, 
two in Roxbury, one in Dorchester, one 
in East Boston, and five others in the city 
proper. It is said that the city supplies 
everything needed except brains. She is 
very liberal. 

An item in the news column of Septem- 
ber 16th was so worded tha. it might give 
the impression that members of the school 
board of Fall River are under investiga- 
tion. This is in no sense true, as there 
is no body of men in the state more abso- 
lutely above suspicion. Members of the 
city council who had to do with the fur- 
nishing of school buildings, and not mem- 
bers of the school board, have been under 
investigation. 

A meeting will be held in Music hall 
on the evening of October 14, in memory 
of the late General Francis A. Walker, 
president of the Institute of Technology. 
Governor Wolcott will preside, and Sena- 
tor Hoar will deliver the oration. Admit- 
tance by cards. 

Lucy A. Yendes lectured in Boston in 
three different churches on September 22 
and 238, her subjects being, ‘Control of 
Worry,” “Humor and American Humor- 
ists,” ‘Control of Sleep; or, How to 
Rest,” “Young America: His Parents, 
Teachers, and Friends.” 

The Sloyd training school opened iis 
tenth year October 4, with its tools all 
sharpened, its benches polished, its rules 
drafted, its models arranged, and with 
full classes. This school was established 
by Mrs. Quincey A. Shaw for the purpose 
of providing an opportunity fax studying 
the Swedish system of mang training, 
or sloyd, and to test its value. It has 
proved a decided success. 

The board of education has announced 
appointees for state technology scholar- 
ships. Each of the forty senatorial dis- 
tricts of the state is entitled to one of 
these scholarships, which pays the tuition 
of the appointee. A half scholarship pays 
only half the tuition. By this allotment 
of the funds sixty-three students are as- 
sisted. 

The forty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Middlesex County Teachers’ Association 
will be held in Tremont temple, Boston, 
October 29, 1897. Programme: At 9, de- 
votional exercises; 9.15, appointment of 
committee; 9.30, “Control and Scope,” 
William C. Bates, superintendent of 
schools, Fall River; 10.15, “The Supreme 
Moral Force in Education,’ George H. 
Martin, supervisor of schools, Boston; 11, 
collection; 11.15, ‘‘The Individual vs. the 
Class,” George C. Chase, president Bates 
College; intermission; 2, music by the 
Festival orchestra from the Cambridge 
high schools, Frederick E. Chapman, di- 
rector of music, Cambridge; 2.30, report 
of committees and election of officers: 
2.45, ““The Publie Scliool System as an In- 
strumentality of Social Advance,” E. Ben- 


Death Pulls the Trigger. 


A man doesn’t have to 
pull the trigger himself 
in order to commit sui- 
cide. He doesn’t even 
need a gun or any kind 
of weapon. All he need 
do is work hard and at 
the same time neglect 
his health. Death will 
do the rest. Men nowadays are all in a 
hurry. They bolt their food, and get indi- 

estion and torpid liver. The blood gets 
impure. When the blood is impure, sooner 
or later something will ‘‘smash.’’ The 
smash will be at the weakest and most 
overworked point. In a marshy country 
it will probably be malaria and chills. A 
working man will probably have a bilious 
attack. A clerk or bookkeeper will have 
deadly consumption. A business, or pro- 
fessional man, nervous prostration or 
exhaustion. 

It isn’t hard to prevent or cure these dis- 
eases if the right remedy is taken at the 
right time. Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery makes the appetite keen, diges- 
tion and assimilation perfect, the liver act- 
ive, the blood pure and the nerves steady 
and strong. It drives out all discase germs. 
It makes rich, red blood, firm flesh, solid 
muscle and healthy nerve-fiber. It cures 
malaria and bilious attacks. It cures nerv- 
ous prostration and exhaustion. It cures 08 
per cent. of all cases of consumption, bron- 
chial, throat and kindred affections. Dr. 
Pierce’s Common Sense Medical Adviser 
contains the letters of thousands who have 
been cured. 

* I have been one of your many patients, bv 
taking Dr. Pierce’s medicines,’’ writes Mrs. Per- 
lia Cook, of 140 W. 3d St., Covington, Ky.‘ Your 
‘Favorite Prescription’ and ‘Golden Medical 
Discovery’ have saved my life when it was cc- 
spaired of.” 

Send 21 one-cent stamps, to cover cost of 
mailing ov/y, to the World’s Dispensary 
Medical Association, Buffalo, N. Y., for a 

aper-covered copy of Dr. Pierce*s Common 
Senet Medical Adviser;—cloth binding ten 
cents extra. A whole medical library in 
One 1000-page voluine, 


jamin Andrews, president Brown Uni- 
versity. George M. Wadsworth, Som- 
erville, president; F. E. Parlin, Natick, 
secretary. 

CAMBRIDGE. Rev. George W. Bick- 
nell has been unanimously elected to suc- 
ceed Rev. A. E. White as a member of the 
city sehool committee at a concurrent 
meeting ofthe school board and aldermen. 
Mr. White resigned to accept a position as 
superintendent of schools at Methuen. 

As a result of the interest awakened 
among the students in the geography 
courses at the Harvard summer school 
this year, a club was formed at the close 
ot the session, having for its object an ex- 
change of ideas and a mutual helpfulness 
among those who are especially interested 
in the teaching of geography. This “club 
took its first excursion on Saturday last, 
going out to Fresh pond, Cambridge. 
After the geographical features of the sec- 
tion had been carefully studied, an infor- 
mal meeting was held to discuss plans for 
the winter. Mr. Snyder of Worcester 
Academy, president of the club, sug- 
gested that two more field trips be taken 
this fall, and it was decided that these 
should be to Crescent beach, to study 
some interesting drumlin formations 
there, and to Blue hill, with a possible 
third to Lynn woods. The matter of se- 
curing geographical supplies, including 
maps, topographical charts, pictures, etc., 
was discussed; also what scientific peri- 
odicals are most helpful to the teacher of 
geography. An effort is to be made to se- 
cure duplicates of Professor Davis’ arti- 
cles that are printed in Science, and some 
photographer to obtain photographs of 
various typical features in this country. 
The Illustrated London News was spoken 
of as being one of the best papers from 
which to obtain pictures for class-room 
use. Some members of the club who have 
had long experience in mounting cuts 
spoke of gray library paper as being bet- 
ter for that purpose than cardboard, and 
less expensive. The cuts should be laid 
upon glass, and covered with rather thick 
flour paste, then rolled with a photogra- 
pher’s double roller. A wide, flat brush 
should be used for pasting. The club pro- 
poses to hold monthly meetings through 
the year. Itwas voted to limit the actual 
membership to fifty, but it is hoped to 
have a larger corresponding membership, 
and, that arrangements may be made by 
which there may be some comparative 
studies in climatology, time, ete., mem- 
bers of the summer class who live in 
Texas, California, and elswhere are to be 
invited to assist in these studies. 

CHELSEA. Thecornerstone of a $30,- 
000 schoolhouse was laid September 25 by 


Mayor Pratt. It will be located on Wash- 
ington avenue, in Prattville, and wi)! 
have most modern appointments. Th; 
school has an historic interest, as directly 
opposite its site stood the old Pratt home- 
stead, where General Washington was en- 
tertained in 1775. The location was th, 
extreme outpost of the American lines 
during the siege of Boston. 

NORTHAMF1UN. Fully 1,100 young 
ladies registered at the opening of the 
new year at Smith College. At the ring- 
ing of the bell, all went to the chapel tv 
attend the morning service, conducted hy 
President Seelye, and to listen to his aq- 
dress of welcome, which was extremely 
cordial. The seniors passed to the fron. 
and behind them the juniors and fresh- 
men (freshwomen), and the sophomores 
and faculty on the side. A _ prosperous 
year is anticipated. 

QUINCY. The number of pupils in the 
high school at the opening of the new year 
is 421, which more than fills the new 
building recently erected. 

Chicopee has a new high school course 
of study that is quite modern in its plans 
and purposes. Astronomy, mineralogy, 
physiology, and _ political economy are 
taken by the whole school in one genera] 
exercise weekly. Rhetoricals and current 
events are required of all pupils. Music 
is taught for one period weekly. Beyond 
this, the electives are numerous. It is a 
course of study worthy the careful con- 
sideration of all high school authorities, 

Rev. Samuel V. Cole, the new president 
of Wheaton, delivered a vigorous and very 
delightful inaugural address upon assum- 
ing the duties of office at the opening of 
the fall term, and the trustees have pub- 
lished the same in neat pamphlet form. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. The celebration of the 
semi-centennial of the founding of Shef- 
field scientific scheol, the scientific de- 
partment of Yale College, will take place 
October 28. 

The next meeting of the Connecticut 
State Teachers’ Association will be held 
in Hartford October 15 and 16. Among 
the speakers are Rev. B. L. Whitman, 
president Columbian University, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Francis Bellamv, New York, 
Principal Gertrude Edmund of Lowell 
Mass., Sarah L. Arnold and Anna Payson 
Call of Boston, and Principal Fred Atkin- 
son of Springfield high school. Among 
the subjectsto be discussedare: ‘Autumn 
Suggestions for Nature Work,” “The Kin- 
dergarten and the Education That Fol- 
lows,” “Nerves and the Kindergarten,” 
“Games and Their Meaning,” “The Claims 
of the Children,” “Hand Training in the 
Primary Grades,” ‘‘Development of Char- 
acter Through Instruction,” “The Essen- 
tials in Common School Education,” 
“The High School as a Factor in Civic 
Life,” “The Teacher’s Calling as Under- 
stood by a Teacher,” “Moral Training in 
Public Schools,” ‘Suggestions to Ameri- 
can Teachers from European Experience.” 
There are to be Round Table discussions 
on various subjects. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. A strong movement has 
been made in the nineteenth ward for the 
erection of four new schoolhouses for the 
poor children of that ward. The demand 
is made on the plea that there are 3,842 
more pupils of school age in that neigh- 
borhood than can be accommodated in the 
schools now established. 

Ex-Governor Flower has given Cornel] 
University $5,000 for the purchase of 
books on veterinary subjects. Some one 
suggests that the next endowment in 
order may be for a chair of bicycle 
therapeutics. 

Dr. Eliphalet Nott Potter, brother of 
Bishop Henry C. Potter of New York, who 
was for thirteen years president of Union 
College, has accepted the presidency of 


BEWARE OF OINTMENTS FOR 
CATARRH THAT CONTAIN MERCURY, 
as mercury will surely destroy the sense of 
smell and completely derange the whole 
system when entering it through the 
mucous surfaces. Such articles should 
never be used except on prescriptions 
from reputable physicians, as the damage 
they will do is tenfold to the good you can 
possibly derive from them. Hall's 
Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. 
Cheney & Co., Toledo, O., contains no mer- 
cury, and is taken internally, acting di- 
rectly upon the blood and mucous surfaces 
of the system. In buying Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure be sure you get the genuine. It is 
taken internally, and made in Toledo, 0.. 
by F. J. Cheney & Co. Testimonials free 

Sold by druggists, price, 75 cents pe! 
bottle. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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‘he Cosmopolitan University, in place of 
Dr Andrews of Brown University, resigned. 

The students enrolled up to date for the 
opening term of the new and novel insti- 
tutions number 5,856. 

POUGHKEEPSIE. Vassar College has 
opened with more than 225 new students. 
\ new hall for recitations has been 
erected, and will be ready for use tue last 
of October. Among the new appoinc- 
ments are Misses Laura J. Wylee, Ph.D. 
(Yale), Gertrude Buck, M. S. (Michigan), 
\lice Pratt, Ph.D. (Chicago), Elizabeth 
schumerhorn, A. M. (Vassar), Edith 
Rickert, A. B. (Vassar), Winfred Warren, 
Ph.D. (Bryn Mawr), Emily H. Ducton, A. 
M. (Radcliffe). 

BUFFALO. The attendance of pupils 
at the publie schools of Buffalo has in- 
creased from 19,381 ten years ago to 44,344 
the present term. There has been an in- 
crease of 15,000 pupils in less than five 
years. It is necessary to erect four pub- 
lic school buildings yearly, with capacity 
for 800 pupils each, in order to accommo- 
date the increasing number of scholars. 
A very fine, large high school building ..as 
recently been completed, but che city 
authorities are already looking about for 
a site for an additional high school. 

Cornell University has a fortunate in- 
vestment in Wisconsin pine lands, which 
is constantly increasing in value. More 
than thirty years ago the federal govern- 
ment appropriated unsold public lands for 
the use of agricultural colleges, in the pro- 
portion of 30,000 acres for each congress- 
man. The Wisconsin man who acted as 
agent for Cornell bought 90,000, appro- 
priated to the state of New York, at sixty 
cents per acre, then the highest market 
price. ‘This investment has yielded to Cor- 
nell more than $4,000,000 in sales of tim- 
ber and land. Her income from various 
sources is now approaching $1,000,000 per 
annum. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Superintendent Jonathan Terhune, Ber- 
ren county, issues a modest, but delight- 
ful, annual report. Of the 265 teacners of 
the county, 161 are normal tra.ned, 12 
are college or university graduates, lv are 
trained kindergartners, 44 have had 
more than ten years experience, 20 others 
have had more than five years. 

Ada Van Stone Harris of the Micnigan 
State Normal College has entered upon 
her work as primary superintendent of 
Newark. She is sure to add materially to 
the efficiency of the force. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. The celebration of 
the sixtieth anniversary of the founding 
of the boys’ high school was recently at- 
tended by a large audience, and interest- 
ing exercises were enjoyed. Among the 
speakers were S. D. Huey, chairman of the 
Central high school committee, R. E. 
Thompson, principal of the school, George 
Hlarding, and Professors Hooper and Ken- 
dall. There are six surviving members 
of the first class of students. 

The University of Pennsylvania has 
opened the first term of a new year with 
an increased number of students. 

The enforcement of the recently en- 
acted compulsory education law is likely 
to “round up” some 10,000 truants to enter 
the public schools, when there are not sii- 
lings in the schoolhouses for all the pupils 
who would voluntarily enter. But the 


Teachers Co-operative Asso- 
Teachers Wanted! ciation, Suite 101 Audito- 
rium Building, Chicago, Il. 4,000 positions filled. 


ANTED, TRUSTWORTHY AND ACTIVE 

gentlemen or ladies to travel for respon- 
sible, established house in New England. Monthly 
365.00 and expenses. Position steady. Reference. 
Enclose self-addressed stamped envelope. 

The Dominion Company, Dept. Y, Chicago. 


—how to think, read, study and ob- 
serve —an tdea-systematizer — the 
greatest work of modern times— 


WHEREWITHAL 


It is called a “seven-word, seven-minute 
method of education,” has “the beauty of sim- 
plicity.” One prominent instructor says, “It’s 
400 years ahead of time.” New ideas—none 
of the hackneyed, confusing present day 
methods. Applying to any conceivable ques- 
tion from ev ery conceivable point of v iew. 

Citizens’ edition, handsomely bound, $1.00. 
Descriptive circular free. School edition, 
reduced price in quantities. 


THE WHEREWITHAL BOOK CO., 
Bourse Building. Philadelphia, Pa. 


push of the law may shame the city into 
making the necessary expenditure for 
schoolrooms. 


DELAWARE. 


The constitution of the state of Dela- 
ware, which was lately adopted, provides 
that the members of the house and senate 
be increased, respectively, to thirty-five 
and seventeen. The governor is made in- 
eligible for a third term; a person who 
acquires citizenship or becomes of age 
after January 1, 1900, cannot vote unless 
he is able to write his name, and also vo 
read the state constitution in English; 
measures for the borrowing of moneys or 
creating a state debt must receive the 
sanction of three-fourths of all the mem- 
bers of the legislature. Counties may de- 
cide whether they shall allow the sale of 
intoxicating liquors. 


VIRGINIA. 


President Wilson of the Washington 
and Lee University has received a check 
for $1,000 from W. C. Whitney of New 
York, to be applied tothe fund for the 
erection of the Tucker memorial hall at 
the university. 

The attendance on the first day at 
Roanoke College was very encouraging, 
indicating an increase over the enrollment 
of last session, and keeping up Roanoke’s 
record for increasing patronage for some 
years. The new men are nearly all enter- 
ing the regular courses for graduation, 
and thestudents as a whole would impress 
any one as a body of earnest, manly fel- 
lows who are at college for a purpose. As 
usua], many states are represented, and 
also Korea and the Chickasaw nation of 
the Indian territory. From Korea there 
are three promising students. Nebraska 
furnishes one student, and Ohio, with all 
its colleges and universities, sends four. 
North Carolina, with thirteen students, 
comes next to Virginia in numerical order. 

CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 

CLEVELAND. This city is  experi- 
menting in a change of school hours, from 
9 a. m. to 2 p. m. to 8 a. m. to 12.30 p. m. 
Under the old rule, the children had a 
half hour for luncheon, but this was 
necessarily a cold one, as there was not 
time to go home, and no provision had 
been made for the purchase of warm 
broths, stews, and the like, as in some 


Ideal School Music. 
By J. A. SprRENKEL, Jnstrucior. 


PRIMARY BOOK, 96 pages, half cloth; rudi- 
mental department simple, thorough; wide range 
of subjects and styles; songs bright, pleasing: a 
standard primary work, Price, 85 cents. Sample 
copy for examin tion, 15 cents. 

ADVANCED BOOK, 198 pages, linen; one of 
the best books for teaching purposes and chorus 
work ever published; each department is as perfect 
as it could well be made; every piece of music is 
good, every song will be sung and enjoyed; there is 
not a poor page in the book, Price, 6) cents. Sam- 
ple copy for examination, 30 cents. 


R.L. MYERS & CO, Publishers, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Manual Training. 


REE COURSES for TEACHERS, fitting for 
both Grammar and High School work, at the 
SLOYD TRAINING SCHOOL, established by Mrs, 
Quincy A. Shaw, in Boston. 
Time for each course, October Ist to June Ist. 
Address GUSTAF LARSSON, Principal, 
39 North Bennet St., Boston, Mass. 


WHIDDEN’S CEspecially 
Natural History) BOOKS. 


Best Books, aud for Everbody. 

KNOBEL’S NATURAL HISTORY GUIDES. 

1, Trees; 2, Ferns; 3, Butterflies; 4, Beetles; 5, Moths; 
6, Fishes; 7, Reptiles; 8, Flies. Each fully illustrated, 
cloth, 75c.; paper, die. 

“Every Bird.” By R. H. Howe, Jr. 16mo 

Game Birds of America. By #. A. Bates... soe 1.00 

Wild Flowers of America. By Goodale............ f 

Ferns of No. America. By Eaton. 2 vols... , 

Sea Mosses. By A. B. Hervey. Colored plates.... 2 

Mosses of No. America. By Lesquereux............ 4. 

Study of Insects. By J. H. Comstock...... ‘ Net 3.75 

To be Issued Shortly: 

IN PORTIA’S GARDENS. A new volume of out 
door sketches. By Mr. William Sloane Kennedy. — 
Finely illustrated. l6mo, cloth........ #1.50 

MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES. By 8. F. Denton. 
With many perfect colored and plain plates. In & 
$F Send for catalogues. Allsorts of Natural History 

Books. Of all booksellers, or sent by 


B?ADLEE WHIDDEN, Publisher, 18 Arch St., Boston. 
Practical. 


Theory of Music. | concise. 


Simplified teaching of Vocal Music to Beginners; and 
Sight-Singing in Schools, Classes, Choirs, and Sunday- 
Schools. POSTPAID, 12 CTS. #10 PER 100. 

J. H. Kurzenknabe Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Kindergarten Training Classes. 


\ytss MARY ELLASON COTTING (for the past seven years a training teacher in Public Schools 
: of Kindergarten and Primary Methods) will form 


Kindergarten Training Classes for Young Women, Nov. Ist. 


SPECIAL EVENING and SATURDAY CLASSES for PRIMARY ; 
‘his course will lead the Primary Teacher to an understanding of Froebel’s me 


‘nd adaptation to all school work. 


TEACHERS will open October 11th. 
thods and their relationship 


For circulars address Miss Cotting at Waltham, Mass., till December Ist. 


other cities. As now arranged, the chil- 
dren have no intermission, but can go 
home at half past 12 o’clock, and have the 
entire afternoon for study and recreation. 

Oberlin College opened its new year 
with 865 students, 100 more than ever be- 
fore. 

Rey. Henry Preserved Smith, D. D., for- 
merly of the faculty of Lane Seminary 
(Presbyterian) of Cincinnati, whose trial 
for heresy, closely following that o. his 
friend, Rev. Dr. Briggs, attracted wide at- 
tention, has been made a professor of 
Biblical interpretation at Amherst Col- 
lege. The place was created specially for 
him in recogniuon of his unusual auility 
in Biblical research. 


INDIANA. 


GREENCASTLE. At the opening of 
Depauw University, Governor Mount de- 
livered an interesting address. The 
prospects of the college for the ensuing 
year are flattering. 

HUNTING‘ ON. The dedication of 
Central College of the United Brethren 
was held September 21. Dr. Henson of 
Chicago delivered the principal address, 
and the ritualistic services were conducted 
by Bishops Wright of Dayton, O., Floyd 
of Dublin, Becker of Dayton, and Barnaby 
of Corinth, Mich. 

FORT WAYNK. Efforts are being 
made to consolidate Cootes College for 
Ladies with the Westminster Seminary of 
this city. 


ILLINOIS. 


GALESBURG. The self-rule by stu- 
dents, which had been adopted by the 
authorities of Lombard University, has 
been given up, on account of a lack of in- 
terest on the part of the students. The 
governing power was vested in a board of 
seven, of whom three were students. 
President Nash regrets the failure of the 
experiment. 

ENGLEWOOD. Better school accom- 
modations are demanded by the citizens 
in this city. Their appeals to the build- 
ing and grounds committee have induced 
them to recommend the appropriation of 
$50,000 for an addition to the school. 


HELPS FOR 


The committee on drawing of the Chi- 
cago board of education gave a reception 
on October 1, to view the exhibition of 
drawings by children of the _ public 
schools of the city under Miss Josephine 
C. Locke’s direction. 

ALTON. Police officers were placed at 
all the public schools when they opened 
to prevent the entrance of any colored 
children, until the legality of the action 
of the board shall be settled by a suit in 
the supreme court. The city has erected 
and furnished two schoolhouses especially 
for colored children. 


MIChiGAN. 
State Editor, E. L. Briaa@s, Coldwater. 

A. J. Murray who has been for the past 
two years superintendent of the state pub- 
lic school at Coldwater, has resigned. 

Superintendent T. A. Conlon was 
elected to conduct the schools of Eaton 
Rapids for the sixth year, but he declined 
to accept. Orr Schurtz has been chosen 
his successor. Mr. Schurtz has on two 
former occasions held the same position. 

Superintendent E. P. Cummings of 
Spring Lake spent the three monus of 
vacation wheeling through Europe. He 
was able to make an extended tour of the 
British Isles and the continent, and 


(Continued on page 206.) 


your 
Drugeeist 


for a generous 
10 CENT 
TRIAL SIZE. 


Ely’s Cream Balm 


contains no cocaine, mer 
cury, nor any other 
injurious drug. 
It is quickly Absorbed. 
Gives Relief at once. 


[t opens and cleanses the 
nasal passages. COLD In H EAD 
Allays Inflammation. 
Heals and Protects the Membrane. Kestores the 
Senses of Taste and Smell. Full Size, 50e.; Trial 
Size, 10c.; at Druggists or by mail. 
Al ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St.. New York. 


TEACHERS. 


SONGS AND SONG GAMES. 
for the Little People. 


Arranged by M. E. Corrine, Teacher 
Training School, Providence, R. I. 
Second edition. Price, 25 cents. 

Primary and Kindergarten teachers will be de- 
lighted with this new collection of charming Songs, 
Song Games, Marches, and Exercise Games for the 
little ones. 


PRIMARY FRIDAY AFTERNOONS. 
Selections for Memorizing. 
By S.C. Peanopy. Second edition. Paper. 
Price, 25 cents. 

A charming collecti n of poems written to answer 
the needs found in the first two or three years of 
school life, especially the first. : 

It was the aim of the author to have some point or 
moral embodied in each, and thus through the 
child’s natural love of rhythm more strongly impress 
the lesson. 


CHALK - MARKS 
For the Blackboard. 


Drawn by D. R. AvcssureG, Author of 
‘* Drawing Simplified.” Price, 20 cents. 

A series of nearly 300 outline drawings designed 
in the most simple manner, drawn with the least 
number of lines to express the idea, and in sucha 
manner that if an attempt is made to reproduce 
them, the right way will be chosen naturally, The 
drawings are so situple as to need no special direc- 
tions. They are axioms, Perspective has been 
eliminated from them entirely. The drawings may 
be used for object lessons, numbers, language, and 
busy work, or as drawing cards. 


GYMNASTIC CARDS 
Of the Ling System. 


By F. A. Morsr, Principal Sherwin School, 
Boston, Mass. In three series. Price, 15 
cents each. The three series to one ad- 
dress, 35 cents. 

These cards, containing graded exercises, have 
been prepared with great care. ‘There 18 a regular 
progression from card to card, and from one series 
to the next, and the various movements have been 
thoroughly tested in both primary and grammar 


grades. 


MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS. 


Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
25 cents. 

Contains plain, simple, and practical exercises for 
Gymnastic Training in the schools, many of them 
being set to the music of familiar tunes, with easy 
lessons as to their application. 


Price, 


TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS. 
Paper, 25 cents each, or 5 copies for $1.00. 
1. Practical Grammar. 500 _Exer- 


cises. Edited by Seymour Eaton. Fifteenth 
thousand. Contains over 500 exercises adapted 
to all grades, 


2. Manual of Correspondence. Edited 
by Seymour Eaton. Twenty-seventh thousand. 
A complete course of instruction in social and 
business correspondence; with a large variety 
ot forms and exercises. 


Mechanics’ Arithmetic. By W. V. 
Wright, B. A. Thirteenth thousand. Contains 
nearly 700 problems in practical measurement 
suitable tor beginners, with answers. 


4. Easy Problems for Young Think- 
ers. Edited by Seymour Eaton, Twelfth thou- 
sand. Contains over 800 exercises and problems, 
with answers, for review work in the lower 
grammar grades. 


Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 
By Rev. A. D. Capel, B. A. Twelfth thousand, 
Contains over 600 exercises and problems, with 
answers. 

6. 100 Lessons in Composition. By 
W.H. Huston, Toronto, This book contains 400 
practical exercises, and is one of the most valua- 
ble works on composition ever written. 


Manual of Rhymes, Selections, and 
Phrases. By Oscar Fay Adams. Teachers of 
all grades will gladly welcome this book of 
charming selections, It meets a great need, 


8. 40 Friday Afternoons. By Seymour 
Eaton and F. A. Blanchard, It is a novel book 
onanovel plan, The Afternoons” are nicely 
graded, and the work is adapted to all classes 
of schools. 

9. Common Sense Exercises in Geog: 
raphy. By Seymour Eaton. Every teacher of 
Geography will be delighted with this Manual, 
It is a book of Exercises,— not ques- 
tions,— such as will require original thinking on 
the part of both teacher and pupil. 


ILLUSTRATED LESSONS. 


For the Kindergarten and Primary School, 
with paper-folding. 
By Wo. E. Sueipon, Rosa A. Durrietp, 
Mary Bette St. Joun PEAR- 
son, and M. Waite. Paper. 76 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. 


EXERCISES AMERICAN FLAG. 


Compiled by Warren Winturop. Paper. 
Price, 20 cents. 


5 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CHICAGO: 
Room 45, Auditorium Bldg. 


BOSTON: 
3 Somerset Street. 
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reached home just in time to take up the 
work of the new school year. 

The success of “Inspiration Institutes’ 
has been so marked that several are ar- 
ranged for this fall. The instruction is in 
charge of eminent educators, and is 
chiefly given by lectures. ; 

Both of the normal schools at Ypsilanti 
and Mt. Pleasant open with largely in- 
creased attendance. The older normal at 
Ypsilanti has enlarged its curriculum, and 
now has a department known as the’ nor- 
mal college, which will confer in course 
the degree of master of pedagogy. 

Miss Lucy A. Sloan, who last year had 
charge of the department of English lit- 
erature in Hillsdale College, has assumed 
similar work for the present year in Mt. 
Pleasant normal school. 

ANN ARBOR. From the present out- 
look, the University of Michigan will en- 
roll 3,500 students this autumn. This in- 
dicates that this institution may gain first 
rank in point of attendance among Ameri- 
can universities. 

The Moderator says: W. E. Robinson, 
for a decade past superintendent of the 
great system of schools of Detroit, has 
been superseded by Wales C. Martindale, 
for several years principal of one of the 
leading ward schools. Mr. Robinson was 
promoted to his position from a ward 
school principalship, and it is but just to 
say that, under his superintendency, the 
schools of the city have improved more 
rapidly than in any ten years of their his- 
tory. Mr. Robinson was possessed of 
good sense and executive ability. He was 
supported by an able corps of lieutenants 
in his ward and high school principals 
and his special supervisors. He wisely 
refrained from petty dictation in details, 
and kept affairs of administration run- 
ning as a whole most harmoniously. In 
spite of the clap-trap clatter occasionally 
heard about fads, ete., there is no ques- 
tion as to the substantial improvement in 
methods and results during Mr. Robin- 
son’s regime. Mr. Martindale is in the 
prime of life, vigorous, affable, and sensi- 
ble. 

Professor F. N. Scott of the University 
of Michigan proposes to create what he 
calls ‘‘a museum of student composition.” 
He has issued a circular to high school 
principals, asking their co-operation. He 
desires to have each entering class, .nui- 
vidually, write during the year, say, seven 
impromptu essays in the recitation period, 
and to continue to do the same each of the 
four years of the course. The first year 
the teachers are to assign suitable sub- 
jects. For the three following years, the 
subjects will be sent them at the proper 
time. All these essays are to be sent to 
Professor Scott, and will be ..e property 
of the university, where they will be open 
to examination and study by persons who 
intendto teach. The compositionsthus ac- 
cumulated will exhibit the work of indi- 
viduai students at successive stages of 
their course. The value of such a 
museum of student compositions to those 
who are making a special study of this 
subject Professor Scott thinks wili be 
great 

WISCONSIN. 

Among the changes introduced is the one 
from a year of three terms to one of two, 
five months each. Promotions in the 
grammar and high schools will be made 
only at these times. There will be no gen- 
eral supervision of music and drawing, but 
each principal is charged with this duty. 
The gymnastic teachers will be dispensed 
with after this year, but the work will be 
continued by other teachers. The schools 
in many districts are in a very crowded 
condition. 

Milwaukee Downer College opened Sep- 
tember 15. The faculty has been enlarged 
by the addition of Dr. May Thomas, 
teacher of Latin, and Miss Kate L. Sabin, 
teacher of science. 

The Whitewater high school has opened 
with an unusually large attendance. Miss 
Lillian Barney,a graduate of Wellesley 
College, has the position of Latin, vacated 
by Miss Katherine Post. Miss Inez Kin- 
lans, a vocalist, is the musical director. 

The Whitewater normal school opens 
with a very large number of students, more 
than can be accommodated in the new 
building. John R. Sherrick will have 
charge of the Latin, in place of Professor 
J. N. Humphrey, who has had the work for 
the last fifteen years, 

The West Superior normal school opens 
With a larger and stronger class than last 
Hee A larger per cent. of the pupils are 
‘School graduates, Principal Me- 
I ‘ill iS proving himself the right man for 
this work. 

Point normal school five 
é S are employed: J. W. Living- 


THE SCHOOL GAZETTE. 


Established in 1886, by ats present editor. 


The largest circulation in Pennsylvania of any School Journal in or out of the State. Pudi; ed 


every other Friday—26 times a year. Seventy-five Cents a year if paid in advance ; One Dollar if not paid in advance. Sample copies free. 


ITS DEPARTMENTS. 


Current Events.—It contains the most important Current 
Events, such as will become the history of the future. 
minds are crammed with names and dates of Greek Wars, Italian 
Popes, and English Kings, but are void as to who represents them 
in Congress, how an election is held, or what transpires in Washing- 
ton. General intelligence is an essential qualification of a good 
teacher, and it should characterize every school in our republic. 

Pepacocy. — The department of Pedagogy is devoted to the true 
development of the professional side of the teacher and the school. 
It does not contain prepared food for infants. 
teacher has, or should have, some digestive powers of his own. 


Accordingly it furnishes no ready-made lessons, no questions and 
answers, no cut-and-dried thoughts, It aims to make the teacher a 
thinking man or woman, nota phonograph. ‘To this end, the articles 
in the Pedagogical Department are written by men and women who 
are philosophical, yet practical educational workers. 


EpucationaL News.—In the realm of Educational News, THe 
Scuoot Gazerre is without a rival. Its central location and busi- 
ness associations afford facilities not enjoyed by any other publica- 
tion of its kind. ‘This is a most attractive feature. It cultivates the 
esprit de corps among the teachers. A lawyer, doctor, or preacher 
who knows no other man in his profession, except the one next door 
to him, does not amount to much. His time and strength are con- 
sumed with jealous bickering. ‘To know others is to be known your- 
self; and unless you are known you will never rise. The columns 


of ‘‘ Edueational News” are intended to introduce teachers to one 
another from all over the country, and to all who seek an introduc- 


tion, Tue Gazerre offers its services. 


PACTS IN 
LITERATURE, 


JOHN MEESE, 


For 1 new subserip- 
tion at 75 cents. 


FLASH - LIGHTS 


AM, HISTORY. 
D. C. MURPHY, Ph.0. 


Young 


It assumes that the 


For 2 new subserip- 
tions at 75 cents. 


A 
NEW LIFE 
IN 


EDUCATION. 
A $600 Priz Book. 
Fletcher Durel, Ph.D. 


For 3 new subserib- 
ers at 75 cents. 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+> 


++ 


Multum in Parvo” describes in the bricy. 
est way this exquisite little volume. Bea). 
fully bound, plainly printed, and as complet. q 
book as can be made. It gives information for 
which the teacher and student in literature nay 
seek vainly until patience is exhausted. Datos. 
points, and important happenings are so cop. 
densed, so conveniently arranged, that one oa) 
turn to what he wishes to know in a moment. 

Exquisite gems of poetry and prose, and ex- 
planations of the leading events in the history 
of the United States, with many notes of refer- 
ence, make this book one of the strongest of 
the new books. Strong, handsome binding, and 
clear, plain print characterize this desirable 
and beautiful book. It is intended particularly 
for supplementary reading, but every history 
class in the schools should have at least one 
copy for the teacher’s use. 

A comprehensive and vigorous work.  [ro- 
fessor Durell has given years of study to the 
educational methods in this country and abroad, 
and lectured upon the subject to college ani 
other students. His work is that of an experi- 
enced educator; a systematic, thorough, and 
logical consideration of advanced ideas, and of 
historical principles. 


‘It deserved a first prize, and it deserves what is 
far better than that, and far more difficult to win, 
the widest possible reading. ... We wish every 
teacher and every boy or girl in the country knew 
by heart the chapters on‘ Organization and Exact. 
ness,’ ‘The Will,’ and ‘A New Body.’ ... We be- 
leve that the future of the country would grow dis- 
tinetly brighter, and its chances in the race with 
other nations better, if every parent, teacher, boy, or 
girl in the land would give the book a good read- 
ing.’’— New York Independent. 


_ The books alone, by mail, prepaid, at the following prices: Facts in Literature, 30 ‘cts. 5 
llash-Lights on American History, 65 cts.; A New Life in Education, 90 cts. 


R. L. MYERS & CO, Publishers, 122 and 124 Market St. HARRISBURG, PA. 


stone, institute conductor; George L. 
Teeple, a graduate of Cornell, literature 
and rhetoric; Miss Jennie M. Whitman, 
a graduate of Vassar, composition and 
English gramar; Mrs. Mary V. Mustard, 
a graduate of Indiana State University, as- 
sistant in English. 
MISSOURI. 

The schools of St. Louis start off well, 
with the new school board in good work- 
ing order. The board now consists of 
Calvin M. Woodard, Edward C. Elliott, 
Henry Droste, Albert B. Green, Paul I. 
Caste, Robert Moore, Christopher W. Jon- 
son, Henry Studnicza, William G. Moore, 
David C. Ball, James L. Ford, willi 
Brown. 


PACIFIC STATES. 
CALIFORNIA. 


State Editor, A. MEGAHAN, Vadland. 

R. Y. Glidden has been elected principal 
of the Mendocino high school, and L. W. 
Babcock principal of the high school at 
Ukiah. 

Principal F. G. Huskey, who for a num- 
ber of years has been in charge of the 
Calistoga public schools, has resigned his 
position to accept that of vice-principal of 
the Hearst grammar school, San Fran- 
sisco. Principal Huskey’s place in the 
Calistoga school will be filled by J. A. 
Imrie of Napa. 

H. T. Batchelder has been elected prin- 
cipal of the Hamilton, Butte county, 
school; Galen Cummings, principal of the 
Meridian school; Perry Hendricks, prin- 
cipal of the Paradise school; and H. S. 
Verney, principal of the Palermo school. 

Charles LB. Gleason, a graduate of Har- 
vard, has been elected principal of cue 
Chino public schools. 

Cc. F. Bartlett, formerly a teacher in the 
Preston school, has been chosen as prin- 
cipal of the Amador schools, in place of 
Principal Morse, who resigned to accept 
the principalship of the Western high 
school, Detroit, Mich. 

M. R. Trace of San Miguel is the new 
principal of the Mayfield schools, and D. 
R. Snedden, a graduate of Stanford, has 
been selected as principal of the Paso 
Robles high school. 

Miss Etta Booth, formerly teacher of 
art in Napa College, has returned from 
Europe and accepted a position in the 
University of the Pacific. 

Miss Elizabeth Sanderson of San 
l‘rancisco has accepted the position in the 
Hanford Union high school formerly held 
by Miss Hosmer. 

The Fresno city board of education is 
discussing the feasibility of adding a de- 
partment of manual training. 


WASHINGTON. 


Miss Agnes Stowell, for some years 
principal of the training uepartment in 
the state normal school at Salem, Ore., is 
now connected with the Washington 
State normal at Ellensburg. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—In the October Century Hon. Theodore 
Roosevelt has a paper on ‘“‘The Roll of 
Honor of the New York Police.” Mr. 
Roosevelt incidentally describes the plan 


‘to reward heroism by promotion wherever 


possible. A paper by Miss Anna L. Bick- 
nell of ““Marie Antoinette as Dauphine” 
has manyillustrations. Miss Bicknell pre- 
sents much new material, drawn from the 
state papers in Vienna. In ‘Wild Animals 
in a New England Game Park,” G. T. Fer- 
ris describes the great game preserve of 
27,000 acres established by the late Austin 
Corbin among the abandoned farmsof New 
Hampshire. T. Cole, the engraver,: gives 
his attention in his “Old English Masters” 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds, four of whose most 
characteristic paintings are reproduced. 
The accompanying text is by Pro.essor 
John C. Van Dyke. Joseph Pennell 
writes appreciatively of “The Art of 
Charles Keene.” ‘Letters of Dr. Hoimes 
to a Classmate,” edited by Mary Blake 
Morse, are for the first time printed. 
This number of the Century closes the 
volume and brings to an end the serials 
that have proved features of the year. 
General Horace Porter’s “Campaigning 
with Grant” gives a vivid description of 
the surrender of Lee at Appomattox. Dr. 
Mitchell’s novel, “Hugh Wynne,” gathers 
together the strands of romance, after the 
momentous scenes of the Revolution. 
Mrs. Catherwood’s romance, ‘The Days of 
Jeanne d’Arc,” is accompanied by pictures 
by Boutet de Monvel. There is a short 
story by Lucy S. Furman, entitled “The 
Flirting of Mr. Nickins,” and one by 
Louise Herrick Wall, “The Heart of a 
Maid.” In the department of “Topics of 
the Time” are articles on ‘Heroes of 
Peace,” “Leaders of American ‘1 nought,” 
“Fortunate in Enemies and in Friends,” 
“Beauty as a Principle.” In “Open Let- 
ters,” “How Boston Has Systematized Its 
’arks,” “A New Parliament of Religions,” 
“Is Common Sense Un-American?” “The 
Withdrawal of the French from Mexico,” 


and ‘‘Kindergarten Progress in Indian- 
apolis.” Price, $4.00 a year; single copy, 
35 cents. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. 

—The American Monthly Review of Re- 
views for October has for its special fea- 
tures a character sketch of Sir Isaac Hol- 
den, the English manufacturer and _ phil- 
anthropist, by Mrs. Emily Crawford; an 
account of the development of the alumi- 
num industry in the United States; an 
historical sketch of the World’s W. C. T. 
U.. by Frances Willard; articles on the 
women’s club movement, by Mrs. Ellen 
Henrotin and Mrs. Sheldon Amos; a sum- 
mary of the advantages open to women at 
the English universities, by Mary Taylor 
Blauvelt; and the story of a New York 
City experiment in teaching local history. 
There is also a valuable review of Hall 
Caine’s tale of “The Christian.’”’ The edi- 
torial department, entitled “‘The Progress 
of the World,” discusses the industrial 
and political situations with accustomed 
candor and directness. The leading arti- 
cles of the month present the trend of 
thought of the authors and writers of the 
period. The portraits, Record of Current 
Events, Current Caricature, etec., are all 
very valuable. Price, $2.50 a year; single 
copy, 25 cents. New York: 13 Asto! 
place. 


~-Messrs. Harper & Brothers announce 
a weekly journal, entitled Literature, to 


be published from their house. It will 
also appear in England under the aus- 
pices of the London Times. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


St. Nicholas tor October; terms,. $3.00 a year. 
New York. 

The Catholic World for October; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York. 

Ladies’ Home Journal for October :; terms, $1.00 
a year. Philadelphia. 

The Review of Reviews for October; terms, $2.50 
avyear. New York. 

The Bookman for October; 2 2 a vear 
New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 

Harper's Monthly Magazine for October; terms, 
$4.00 a year. New York. ; 

Lippincott’s Magazine for October; terms, $3.0) a 
year. Philadelphia. 


The Winship 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Personal selections made for School 
Officers, with due regard to quali- 
fications and fitness of candidates. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


may rely upon our efforts. 


Weatern Office: Topeka, Kansas, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Oct. 7, 1897. 


JSOURNAL 


OF 


HDUCATION. 


Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. Author. Publis. 

The Elements of Keigwin. Henry Holt & 
Laboratory Directions in General Biology........ Randolph, “ 
The Second Book of Cwsar’s Collar [Ed.] Ginn & Co,, Boston. 40 
Kight Books of Homer’s Odyssey............. Perrin & Seymour. “ 1.65 
Nature’s Diary. Allen. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston, 1.25 
White Man’s Africa........ Bigelow. “ “ 2.50 
Science Readers (Books 1, 2, 3, and 4)............... Mureche, The Macmillan Company, N.Y. — 
Three Years’ Preparatory Course in French, ....... Kroeh. “ 65 
The Romance OF DISCOVEY...........2.ceccevecsceces Griffis. W. A. Wilde & Co., Boston. 1.50 
Pearson. D.C, Heath & Co., 
Tennyson’s Enoch Arden and Locksley Hall......... Brown $$ 
Schoolday Clark Penn Publishing Company, Phila. .30 

PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. BOSTON FOOD FAIR. 
“The Beacon Teachers’ Agency,” with Sousa’s band is at the Boston Food 


offices in Tremont temple, Boston, will 
hereafter be known as “The Merrill 
Teachers’ Agency.” There will be no 


change in management, however, as P. I. 
Merrill, who established the agency four 
vears ago, and who has been its successful 
manager during that time, will continue 
to be the proprietor. By its straightfor- 
ward method of doing business, this 
agency has gained a reputation for fair 
dealing, which wili doubuess insure an 
increase in the general patronage it has 
received in the past. 


MISCELLANEUVUS. 
AN ECHO OF THE WAR. 

Bob—“‘I don’t see much use in my study- 
ing Greek.” e 

His Father—*Why not, my son?” 

Bob—‘According to all accounts, there 
ain’t agoing to be any Greeks after a while. 
1 think I'll study Turkish.’’—Harper’s 
Round Table. 

Perry Patetic (in the road)—'*W’y don’t 
you goin? De dog’s allright. Don’t you 
see him waggin’ his tail?” 

Wayworn Watson (at the gate)—‘Yes, 
an’ he’s growlin’ at the sametime. I don’t 
know which end to believe.” 

The rain it falls upon the just, 
And, too, upon the unjust fellows; 
But more upon the just, because 
The unjust have the just’s umbrellas. 
—Judge. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle. 

“You ain’t forgot dat maximum I tole 
you yisterday, is you, Sammie?” 

“No, gran-dad. A bird in yo han is 
wuff two on de roost.’ ’’—Life. 

Thousands suffer from Catarrh or cold in 
head and have never tried the popular remedy. 
There is no longer any excuse, as a 10-cent 
trial size of Ely’s Cream Balm can be had of 
your druggist, or we mail it for 10 cents. Full 
size, 50 cents. 

ELY BROS., 56 Warren St., N. Y. City. 

A friend advised me to try Ely’s Cream Balm, 
and after using it six weeks I believe myself 
cured of catarrh. Itis a most valuable remedy. 
Joseph Stewart, 624 Grand Av., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


¢ At the End of Your Journey you will find 
é it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree $ 


Rooms, #1.O00 per Day and Upwards. 


‘* The Survival of the Fittest.” 


EDUCATION 


The oldest of the high-class educational magazines, 
entered its 18th year September, 1897. In its sphere 
it is A RECOGNIZED LEADER. 
However crowded with reading-matter your table 
may be, you should not fail to take and read the old- 
est and best educational monthly magazine in the 
United States. All articles printed in EpUcATION 
STRICTLY ORIGINAL. 
It is contributed to and read by many of the leading 
educators of the day. No progressive teacher can 
afford to do without it. 
#3.00, Sample copy for six 
2-cent stamps. ry it for a year. , 
KASSON & PALMER, Publishers, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Fair, and, to use the words of an Irish- 
man, the only ones present who are un- 
happy are those who are absent. There 
is music in the air at the fair. Every one 
who possibly can should enjoy these con- 


certs. To enjoy good music is part of 
one’s education. You may never have 
another chance to hear Sousa for a 


twenty-five cent admission ticket. 


TOUR TO WASHINGTON 


POINT. 


AND OLD 


The Royal Blue Line will inaugurate 
another season of its popular excursions 


by a personally-conducted eight-day tour: 


te Washington and Old Point Comfort, 
leaving Boston Tuesday, October 19. 
Thirty-two dollars covers every expense. 
Privilege of stop-over in New York. For 
itinerary of this and later tours call on or 
address A. J. Simmons, N. E. A., 211 Wash- 
ington street, Boston. 


THE BATTLEFIELD OF GETTYSBURG. 
The point at which the Rebellion received its 
deathblow and the permanency of the American 
Union was forever established is one of the most 
interesting spots in America. It can be visited 
at no better season than the present. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company’s personally - con- 
ducted tour to Gettysburg, Luray, and Wash- 
ington, which leaves Boston October 22, presents 
an extraordinary opportunity. Rate, including 
all necessary expenses during the entire time 
absent, $35. Itinerary of D. N. Bell, Tourist 
Agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston, or Geo. 
W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, 
Philadelphia. 


Friend—‘What did he say to you when 
he proposed?” 

Miss Rox—‘He 
meant nothing.” 

Friend—‘He was. sincere in_ that, 
That’s just what his possessions amount 
to.’’—-Harlem Life. 


All readers of the Journal should use 
Ivory Soap. Itis pure and white. See ad- 
vertisement on second cover page. 


said life without me 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting a property. 
Establish 
E. MIRIAM 
H AVENUE (corner of Twentie m 
NEW YORK CITY. 


$2,000 POSITIONS 


FILLED BY TEACHERS 
Personally Recommended. 


Teachers Wanted Constantly. “7 


KELLOGG’S BUREAU, 
No. 61 E. Ninth St., N. ¥. City. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 
is located in new and convenient ee 
Teachers and superintendents are invited to call. 


MpHE HOME TEACHERS AGENCY, WANTS 

364 Washington St., Boston, acsdias 
Teachers for next term and next year, as well as for : =o 
stantly occurring vacancies. It wants to know of their 
work; and as an early enrollment gives a better opportu- 
nity to plan to do so, offers until Jan. 1,’98, rege ee 
at valk the regular rate. Write for Manua andterms. 


Teachers Wanted 


MEBIOAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
st. Louis, Mo, 


WHY DI DN°T I get a place, some ‘eachers are asking, about this time, wondering why other candidates 
of this Agency have been so much more favored. Here are some reasons that apply to a 
sreat many cases: (1) You didn’t keep us informed of your change of address. You thought the two weeks you 
were to spend inthe Adirondacks would make no difference, but it happened that just your chance came during 
that fortnight, and we could get no reply from you. +2) You neglected making application, and then wrote a care 
less letter. “Please let me know if you except my application ’ has been excepted to so often that teachers should 
at least always read over their letters before sending | you registered you expressed your willingness to accept 
them. (3) You changed your mind too often. When © 3500. fe sent you a place at $550, and you wrote to it 
offering to come for $650." That made you and us ridiculous. Our form of notice always says: “If salary is stated, 
consider it the maximum, and eitheraccept or reject it as it stands.” (4) The replies fom your references are not 
strong enough. Apparently you gave us the names of some of the more distinguished teachers of yee acquaint- 
ance without making sure that they knew your work well enough to express positive approval. We do nothing 
on guess-work here. Testimonials must show evidence of real superiority, or the trustees GET A PLACE ? 
might just as well engage a local teacher. These are reasons why some candidates do not : 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 1°! Aucitorium Building, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
you should write to the 


for Western Positions 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 
Introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN : . TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on ur address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fu.ton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free : 
4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


355 Wabash Ave., Chi 25 King St., West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 107 Keith & Perry Bldg., Kansas City. 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENGIES 
PENN’A EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. sete 


to Superintendents and School Boards everywhere. Ourexcellent facilities enabled nearly all our 
applicants to secure positions last year. If you desire advancement, send for circulars. 
PENN’A ED. BUREAU, Dept. 6, Allentown, Pa. 


EXCHANC 


49 Westminster St., Providence, R.I., 


Helps Teachers Obtain Positions. Write for Blanks. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with es es Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


Recommends Competent Teachers. 


Wi n sh ip We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


in every part of the country. 
Teachers’ 


{Winship 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. | $ 


Western Office, WM. F. JARVIS, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS, Manager. 


TEAGHERS WANTED! 


Over 4,000 vacancies—several times as many vacanciesas members. Musthave more members. Several 
plans; two plans give free registration; one plan GUARANTEES positions. 10 cents pays for book, con- 
taining plans and a $500.00 love story of College days. Nocharge to employers for recommending teachers. 
SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, Rev. Dr. O. M. Surron, A.M., ; SUTTON TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 

S.W. Cor. Main & 3d Sts., Louisville,Ky. President and Manager. 69-71 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il, 
Northern vacancies, Chicago office ; Southern vacancies, Louisville office. One fee registers in both offices. 


x | 
x Interior Decoration Of special 
“ value to teachers x 

interested 
x 
x artistic decoration |X| 
A By WALTER GILMAN PAGE, Artist, of their 2 
Vv Member of Boston School Committee, schoolrooms, M 
+ Paper. Price, 25 cents. x 
x 
x 
+ NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, x 
* 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. Ie 


AND 
SCHOOL 


send for new Catalogue. 


de We 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
3 East 14th St., 
New York. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 


| | 
| | 
| 
7 
| 
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| 
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SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, | 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 


| Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. Tf promptness he Soe Saree 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA j d id i {Ul Correspondence Instruction. 
1828 Arch $a aesideratiim UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO offers non resident 


cannotattend its regular sessions. For particulars address 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Division B), The Corre- 
spondence-study Department, Chicago, Ills. (w) 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, Special 


Course Jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. Piano instruction according to the most 
approved methods. For circulars apply to 

Miss JULIA E, CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SUHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of eter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


TATK NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principat. 


gate NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BOYDEN, A. M. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w . P. BECKWITH. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


and if low prices 
are a considera 
tion, send for any 
schoolbook de 
sired or any trans 
lation or any dic 
tionary to Binds 
Doble, 4 Zooper 
Institute, Dew 
York City 


Delivery frefaid to any point. Com- 
plete alphabetical catalogue -/ree, of 
secondhand and new schoolbooks of For catalogues address 
all publishers, if you mention this ad. CHARLES S. CHAP'N, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHBuRG, Mass. 


Solid Gold Pen— Hard Rubber Engraved Holder — Simple Construction. Always Ready. For both 
Never blots. No better working pen made. A regular $2.50 pen, : 
Mailed complete to teachers, boxed, with filler, for $1.00, Your money back — if you want,it. FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Agents Wonte). LINCOLN FOUNTAIN PEN CO., Room 21, 108 Fulton St., N.Y. ang INSTRLCTORS aways supple 


for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 


| KINDERGARTEN REVIEW 


(Successor to KINDERGARTEN NEWS). 
A Monthly Magazine devoted to Educational Literature and Kindergarten News. 
| OF INTEREST TO ALL TEACHERS AND MOTHERS. 


Editors: | Miss EMILIE Subscription Price, $2.00 a year. 


Send for Terms for Training Classes and Agents. 
SAMPLE COPY FREE ON APPLICATION, 


The new magazine will be a great improvement on the old one in every respect. You can- 
not afford to be without it. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


NEw YORK. ATLANTA. KANSAS CITY. 


oe FOUNTAIN PEN to TEACHERS for S] 


SS 


ASS SI SS 


Uj N | U E R S | T Y Write for Catalogue, 2 Someraet Street. Roator , 
w& Price-List, v A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
bee 4 r dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
pAny Information. | in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
PU B LI S H | N G of | SUM Mer schools or institutes. 
ey Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


4347 East 10th St., 2 Somerset Rtreet. Roston. 


COMPANY #2: ° New York e Subscribers to the JOURNAL —23 


Beginning the 
Thirly Days 
Free 


can have their subscriptions 


: advanced six months by send- 
N. BE. Dept., 352 Washington Street, ng a new yearly subscription. 

Boston, Mass. NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 
2 Romersaet Street. Boston. 


Remington 


STANDARD 
TYPEWRITER 


IN THE SCHOOLROOM 


FROM FACTORY 


=. 


AS 


provides that constant training in the details of the written language which 
makes the compositor proverbially accurate and expert in such matters. 
The Remington is strong, simple, durable, and does not get out of order 
easily — very important points in a machine for school use. It is in use 
everywhere. A knowledge of its use is an advantage to any pupil. 


Half Price. Sent Subject to Approval and Payment after Thirty Days’ Trial. 


T Is WISE ECONOMY TO USE Goop Soap. Our soaps are sold entirely on their 
merits, with our guarantee of purity. ‘THOUSANDS OF FAMILIES USE THEM, and 
have for many years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. 

° saves you half the regular retail prices; half the cost. 

e ar inl lan You pay but the usual retail value of the soaps and all 
middlemen’s profits are yours in a premium, itself 

of equal value. One premium is The Decorated Porcelain Banquet Lamp. Beautifully 


hand decorated with a Dresden spray and stipple 
gold. 33% inches high, to-inch globe. 


Send for New Pamphlet, «« The Typewriter in School.” 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS, & BENEDICT, 


327 Broadway, New York. 


TARTAR TION TAS TOR TOR TOR TR TOR TORTIE TARTAR 


Our Great Combination Box. 


P 
parts are gold finished, solid brass. Central Draft § 
Burner, can be lit without removing globe or chimney. 4 Enough to last an Average Family one Full Year. 
Simplest wick-raiser. An adornment to any home by @ This List of ,Contents Changed as Desired. 
100 BARS ‘SWEET HOME" SOAP . . $5.00 
: For all laundry and household pur- 
, poses it has no superior. 


10 BARS WHITE WOOLLEN SOAP... 


day or night, and a perfect reading lamp. 

If, after thirty days’ trial, the purchaser finds all 
the Soaps, etc., of excellent quality and the premium ¢ A perfect soap for flannels 
entirely satisfactory and as represented, remit $10.00; § 4 Pkgs. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (full lbs.) 1.20 


if not, notify us goods are subject to our order. We ; An unequalled laundry luxury. 

make no charge for what you have used. 4 BARS HONOR BRIGHT SCOURING SOAP . 80 
1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP . 

Perfume exquisite. A matchless beau- 


OUR INDUSTRIES. 
FABRICS. 


By ALBERT E. WINSHIP, 
Editor Journal of Education. 


If you remit in advance, you will receive in addition 1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP » 30 


a nice present for the lady of the house, and shipment 1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP . 25 


day after order is received. Money refunded promptly 1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP . .25 


| The Whole Family supplied with Laundry and Toilet Soaps for a year at 
f the B P 
j if the Box or Premium does not prove all expected. ’ 
| the Box or Premium 1-4D0Z. LARKIN'S TARSOAP 
| Safe delivery guaranteed. : Unequalled for washing the hair. 
8@-Many youths and maidens easily earn a Chautauqua Desk : 1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP . . . . . .30 
or other premium free by dividing the contents of a Combination § 1 BOTTLE, 1 oz, MODJESKA PERFUME ._ .30 


Box among a few neighbors who readily pay the listed retail Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 
prices. This provides the $10.00 needful to pay our bill, and § 1 JAR, 2 ozs, MODJESKA COLD CREAM . 25 
Ro the young folk the premium as ‘‘a rh i profit.”’ Soothing. Cures chapped hands. 
he wide success of this plan confirms all our claims, 1 BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER . 25 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the 


This is the only accurate, comprehensive, compact, interesting account of 
the historic developmeat of all phases of our fabric industries. It is highly peda- 


gums, sweetens the breath. 


TARTAR TOR TOS TOR TOR TOR TOR TOR TOR TINS, 


15S Premiums sent on request. gogical, thoroughly practical, well illustrated, and beautifully printed and bound. 
, Bought at Re Cost . 10.00 
THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. § THE PREMIUM, worthatRetal . . _ 10.00 Valuable and helpful questions accompany each chapter. In short, this little book 
Estab. 1875. Incor.1892. Capital, $500,000. jew. CReeRi) 6s has been carefully prepared for the benefit of teachers who need ready facts and 


material concerning our fabric industries for schoolroom use. 
Superintendents should place this book in the hands of their teachers. 


Norr.—We have examined the soaps and premiums offered by the Larkin Co, They are all they say. A man 


or woman is hard to please who is not satisfied with such a return for their money.—The Watchman, Paper Binding, 20 cents; Boards, 30 cents. 
my family for two years the goods advertised by the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., of Buffalo, N. Y sates 
promised Tone Son Ssimony that they have been entirely satisfactory. The premiums have proved to be exactly as * 
. isiness promptness of the firm isto be commended, and its methods are reliable, , NEW ENGLAND PUBLISH ING COM PANY 
WILLIAM E, SHELDON, New England Pub. Co., Boston, Mass. A 
Room 45, Auditorium Bldg. 3 Somerset Street. 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention this journal. 
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